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week the results of two have been announced. 

The results of the others will have been made 
public by the time these comments appear. The 
voting both in the East Toxteth division of Liverpool 
and in the Eddisbury division of Cheshire were very 
significant of what is likely to happen in the General 
Election, and as portents will no doubt be duly studied 
by all parties. In East Toxteth the Labour candidate 
rather more than held his ground—that is to say, the 
slight fall in his poll was more than accounted for by 
the reduction of the total number who troubled them- 
selves to vote. The Conservative lost over six thousand 
votes and the Liberal gained over two thousand. At 
Eddisbury the Liberal gained from the Conservative 
approximately three thousand votes and won by a very 
comfortable majority a seat which has never before 
been held by anyone but a Conservative, except in the 
1906 débdcle. It is difficult not to associate these 
remarkable results with Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge in 
Tegard to unemployment. They tend to confirm what 
we said about that pledge when it was made, a fortnight 
ago, namely that it was bound to have an important 
effect on the whole character of the coming General 
Election. In accordance with the very sensible arrange- 
ment made between the party Whips, there will be 
no more by-elections before the date—May 30th—on 
which the whole country will be invited to express its 


Opinion upon the record of Mr. Baldwin’s do-nothing 
Government. 


()' the five by-elections that have been held this 


%* * * 
General Foch is dead. It is too early yet to be sure 
What will be the ultimate verdict of history upon his 


abilities and achievements or whether the glamour with 
which his name is surrounded in the minds of the 
present generation will prove to be permanent. But 
this much, at any rate, would seem to be certain: that 
of all the European generals who took part in the Great 
War, and in the course of their duty sent tens of thousands 
of men to their deaths, Foch alone had something to 
show for his work. He may have been very lucky, he 
may have been supremely able; probably both luck and 
ability contributed to his tremendous success. At any 
rate, his name stands out beyond all other military (or 
naval) leaders. The other two big names are those of 
Kitchener and Hindenburg—Kitchener for what he did 
in the early years, Hindenburg for what he did at the 
very end and after. Hindenburg not only stuck to his 
guns, but, himself a royalist, understood that the salva- 
tion of the Republic was the only way of salvation for 
his country. Perhaps he will be adjudged the greatest 
of them all, the Cincinnatus of the twentieth century. 
But still it was Foch who “ won the war,” who knew 
when and how to hit, and, above all, how to secure the 
confidence and loyal obedience of the millions whom he 
commanded. He must have been a pretty great man. 
' ** * * 

The Committee of Experts on German Reparations 
will next week begin the work of formal negotiations on 
the annuities that are to be paid. There has been, of 
course, a great deal of private parleying among the 
delegations, and if report speaks true, there is a yawning 
gulf between the views of the Germans and of the Allies— 
or more precisely the French. Demands were put for- 
ward by the French delegates a few days ago that the 
whole of the commercialised part of the new German 
annuities (amounting to £50,000,000) should go exclu- 
sively to France, Belgium and Serbia, for thirty-seven 
years, as compensation for their devastated regions. 
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If this priority were conceded, Great Britain would have 
to be content with what she could get from the other 
portion of the annuity, and that in effect would be almost 
nothing at all. There was a belief in some quarters 
that the Americans would support this proposal. But 
even if they did, it is pretty clear that we should not 
accept such a scheme; and indeed the latest news from 
Paris suggests that it was a ballon d’essai which has 
already burst. The main difficulty to be faced, then, 
is the bridging of the gulf that we have alluded to 
between Germany's “too little”? and France’s “ too 
much.” Presumably, if any sane compromise is to be 
found (or half-sane, for complete sanity in the handling 
of the Reparations problem has never seemed to_be 
possible), it must be the task of Mr. Owen Young and 
the Americans to find it. 


* * * 


China is again in ferment. The Left wing Nationalists 
are exceedingly bitter about the Kuomintang Congress, 
which, is now in session. They allege that it has been 
*“* packed ’’—to the extent of eighty per cent.—by the 
Government, and that insult has been added to injury 
by the muzzling of the journalists at its proceedings. 
Some of the malcontents have even threatened to hold 
a separate congress of their own at Canton. The 
military situation is equally unhappy. Rival generals 
are manceuvring for position; press-gangs are rounding 
up coolies; armies are changing sides in the good old 
style; and Chiang Kai-shek is reported to be reinforcing 
his front on two or three sides with large bodies of 
troops. Relations between the Wuhan party and 
Nanking are strained tight, and a serious clash is feared 
on the Hupeh border. Meanwhile Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
‘“* Christian General,” seems to be again playing the 
chameleon. He has resigned his post as Minister of 
War, ostensibly on the ground of ill-health, and he is 
holding aloof from the Kuomintang Congress. But 
apparently the state of his health has not prevented 
his making some formidable military moves. It is said 
that he has extended his area of occupation in Shantung, 
and has pushed his forces southwards nearer to Nanking. 
And it is rumoured also that he is in what amounts to 
treasonable communication with the Left wing of the 
Kuomintang. Whether this is true or not, his attitude 
certainly gives ground for anxiety. The unity of 
China still seems a far-off dream. 

* * a 

We have protested more than once against the growing 
habit of post-war governments of wasting large sums on 
official propaganda and of flooding the foreign press 
with a spate of half-truths extolling the virtue of their 
achievements. While therefore we do not welcome too 
eagerly the ambassadorial press-bureau or the legation 
press attaché, we are in full sympathy with every 
movement which, avoiding political partisanship, has 
for its object the creation of a better understanding 
between peoples. The gift of £45,000 by the Czecho- 
slovak Government to the University of London, in 
order to provide a suitable building for the School of 
Slavonic Studies, is the right sort of propaganda. 
Doubtless, this munificent bequest was inspired by 
President Masaryk, who is himself a former Professor 
of King’s College. In the Europe of the future the 
numerous Slav peoples will play an_ increasingly 
important role. They inhabit, too, those parts of 
Central and Eastern Europe in which there are likely 
to be the greatest convulsions and changes. In the 
past British diplomacy in Eastern Europe has suffered 
from two capital defects—its ignorance of the Slav 
languages and its habit of sending its ‘“ dead- 
heads”? to the Balkan countries, which, however 
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uncomfortable they may be, were and still are very 
important politically. Since the war this last defect 
fortunately, has been remedied, but we fear the ignorance 
of languages, especially Slav languages, remains. If the 
Foreign Office would take advantage of this extension 
of the School of Slavonic Studies in London in order to 
bring it into the scheme of preparation for a diplomatic 
career, many advantages might follow. 
* * x 


After negotiations lasting for over ten years and 
marked at different periods by great bitterness, the 
Governments of Greece and Jugoslavia have signed a 
series of protocols which finally regulate all points of 
dispute arising out of the exports of Jugoslav goods 
via the Aegean Sea and the granting of a Jugoslay 
free zone in the Greek town of Salonica. With the 
removal of these difficulties one of the greatest obstacles 
to peace in the Balkans has been cleared out of the way. 
The result is a gratifying success for M. Venizelos and 
for the new Jugoslav administration. It cannot be 
denied that since he returned to power M. Venizelos has 
had a most pacifying influence on Greek policy. It is 
indeed something of a triumph for him and for Greece 
to have concluded a friendship pact with Italy, and then 
within the space of a few months to have settled the 
Salonica question, which has been giving trouble ever 
since the war. If only the Hungarian—Roumanian 
optant question can be settled amicably, there is some 
hope that Central Europe will at last be able to get 
down in earnest to the task of reconstruction and 
economic co-operation. The cracks of the war in that 
part of the world are slow to mend; but it is something 
at any rate that the will to mend exists. 

* * * 


The British Government, having made itself unpopular 
last week on account of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s 
mishandling of the Washington Convention issue 
at Geneva, has now made itself ridiculous also by 
refusing, alone among Governments, to vote in favour 
of the budget of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The budget has been nevertheless adopted, by 
the votes of the workers’ representatives and all the 
other Government delegates, with the British Govern- 
ment delegate and the employers’ representatives 
abstaining. The total expenditure of the I.L.O. amounts 
to £340,000; and of this the British share is £33,000— 
hardly an extravagant budget in view of the importance 
of the I.L.0.’s work and services. One can only suppose 
that the Minister of Labour, when he left the gathering 
after his own unfortunate attempt to get the Hours 
Convention revised, gave orders to his substitute to 
make himself nasty on any pretext. The entire beha- 
viour of the Government in its dealings with the LL.O. 
has been not merely petty and spiteful, but also extra- 
ordinarily ill-advised. Another bad move was made 
last week by the employers’ representatives, who objected 
to the presence of the press at the sessions of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0. We get all too little information 
about the I.L.O.’s doings now. If it had been urged that 
the press paid too little attention to the sessions, we 
should have sympathised with the complaint. To 
desire its exclusion, or official censorship of the 
reports, is merely silly. 

* * * 

The International Federation of Trade Unions has 
recently carried out an inquiry into the hours of work 
in European countries, in order to discover how far the 
working week actually exceeds forty-eight hours at 
present. Unfortunately, neither France nor Italy 1s 
covered by the investigation, and it did not extend 
to Great Britain. It appears that in Belgium and 
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Denmark a working week of forty-eight hours or less 
js general, and that in Holland, Sweden, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia it applies to more than four-fifths of 
those covered by the inquiry. In Germany, however, 
more than a third, in Poland a third, and in Spain and 
Switzerland not far short of half the workers, had a 
standard week of more than forty-eight hours. The 
German figures are, of course, of special concern to this 
country, because German industries are, to a great 
extent, competitive with our own. The general result 
of the investigation is to emphasise how much we have 
to gain by a general reduction of the working week 
within the limits allowed by the Washington Conven- 
tion. The miners are the only important group in this 
country with a working week in excess of forty-eight 
hours. In practically every other case, Great Britain 
stands to gain by an agreed international limitation. 
In face of these facts, the attitude of the British 
Government to the Convention appears inexplicable. 


* * * 


The House of Commons Select Committee has begun 
its consideration of the London Traffic Bills; yet not 
only the citizens of London, but even the London 
County Council itself, remain in ignorance of the terms 
on which the L.C.C. trams are to be brought under a 
unified control with the Traffic Combine. It was 
originally promised that the proposed terms of agree- 
ment should be made known before the Bills went to 
second reading in the House of Commons, and then that 
this should be done before the committee stage. But 
there seems to be a serious hitch somewhere; and this 
creates a very awkward situation for anyone who wishes 
to consider the proposals on their merits. Meanwhile, 
the opposition of the main line railway companies 
has been disarmed by concessions. There are, however, 
many opponents, including a number of the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils. The advocates of the 
Bills are evidently determined not to wait for agreement 
before pressing them forward, presumably because the 
chances of success are likely to be far less favourable in a 
new Parliament. The entire situation is most unsatis- 
factory. That there has to be some sort of co-ordinated 
control of London’s traffic is obvious; but it is by no 
means clear that the proposed agreement is the right 
way of securing this, or that the interests of the public, 
either as travellers or as ratepayers, are being ade- 
quately safeguarded. The whole transaction seems to 
have been far too much a hole and corner affair; and 
we can only hope that the vital points at issue will be 
brought to light before the Select Committee, and no 
promise given until the use that is to be made of them 
has been plainly stated and approved. 


* bo * 


The Report of the Food Council on London milk 
prices will be cold comfort to the consumer. The 
Council’s view is that, taken over the year as a whole, 
the prices charged have been unjustifiably high; but 
there is no power to convert its judgment into any 
positive regulation. The Report further emphasises 
the great difficulty which was encountered in securing 
the figures needed as a basis for the investigation. Mr. 
Baldwin’s threat to give the Council compulsory powers 
to demand disclosure of relevant facts was apparently 
helpful; but most of the figures used in the Report 
are now too old to be of much value. It is, indeed, only 
too evident that the Food Council, with its present 
mited powers and its present methods of work, is 
almost useless. What is needed, if any real protection 
Is to be afforded to the consumer, is not sporadic in- 
vestigation after excessive prices have been charged, 
ut systematic publication of data with the object of 


preventing excessive charges, and of checking them 
promptly if they occur. We are not now raising the 
question whether the Council, or some tribunal to 
which it could report, should be given actual price- 
fixing or penal powers. Quite apart from this, it is 
clear that the present methods of investigation are 
wrong, and cannot yield satisfactory results. 
* * * 

The proposal of the Minister of Transport last week 
to strike out of private bills before Parliament any 
clause restricting road transport competition provoked 
such a storm, among Conservatives as well as other 
members of Parliament, that the resolution embodying 
it had to be taken back for further consideration. It 
appears that this proposal, which affected a number of 
bills promoted by municipal bodies, came from the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Road Transport, 
and was inspired by the desire to prevent the issues 
now under discussion from being prejudged. There is, 
however, obviously no assurance either of a speedy 
final Report from the Commission or of legislation 
embodying its conclusions—or any conclusions at all— 
and it is quite impracticable to prevent the making of 
any local changes or arrangements for an uncertain 
period ahead, in view of an impending Report which, 
when it does come, is certain to be highly contentious. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether the road transport 
situation is yet enough clarified to be dealt with by 
detailed legislation on national lines. It seems posi- 
tively desirable for the present to leave a good deal of 
freedom for local experiment, and, in particular, to 
let municipalities try out, in their own areas, various 
ways of handling the problem. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The result of the 
North Dublin by-election was a severe shock to Ministers 
who had been confidently reckoning upon a majority 
running into thousands. Their organisation was as 
good as is possible in the sprawling and overgrown 
constituencies which P.R. has imposed upon us, and 
the Government candidate, a brother of Kevin O’Higgins, 
fought his corner in a fashion that suggests he is not 
destined to remain for long in the obscurity of the back 
benches. Nevertheless, Dr. O’Higgins secured the seat 
only by the bare margin of 151 votes, and more than 
40 per cent. of the electors turned a deaf ear to the 
pleading of both Cumann na nGaedheal and Fianna 
Fail. Enthusiasm in Irish elections is always more 
easily aroused by the hope of putting somebody out 
than of getting somebody in, which accounts in a measure 
for abstentions on the Government side. But it is also 
undeniable that Ministers have been making many 
enemies for themselves of late by their inability to 
lighten the taxpayers’ burden, and by their readiness 
to surrender to fanatical minorities on such matters 
as the censorship and extravagant expenditure on the 
Gaelic language. Voters, it is true, lack the moral 
courage to take any definite stand on these issues, 
and in theory they deserve all they get. Indeed some 
supporters of Mr. Cosgrave strongly favour an early 
resignation of the Government on the ground that a 
spell of Fianna Fail rule would speedily end electoral 
apathy. This may be true, but it would end many 
other things as well, to judge from Mr. de Valera’s 
speech last week in which he proclaimed the Dail an 
illegal assembly. His main object is still, as it has 
always been, to smash the Free State by hook or crook, 
and what would happen after that does not trouble him 
in the slightest, and apparently a large body of electors 
is unable to see it has anything to fear if he is given the 
opportunity to wreak his revenge on the men who 
carried the Treaty. 
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CAN WE CONQUER 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 

HERE have been few changes so rapid or so remark- 
able as the change in public opinion on unemployment 
during the past few months. Only a few months 
ago, the great mass of opinion—except perhaps among the 
workers—was still disposed to accept the situation which 
left more than a million and a half unemployed as some- 
thing inevitable and beyond the reach of any drastic 
remedial treatment Lip service was sometimes paid to 
the policy of providing work rather than doles; but in 
practice the policy of the dole reigned almost without 
challenge. But now hardly a soul—except perhaps the 
spokesman of the Ministry of Labour—still defends the 
policy of doles as sufficient. Even the Government now 
tries hard to pretend that its de-rating scheme is likely to 
provide work; and both sections of the Opposition have 
asserted with a new and practical vehemence their faith 
that, given power, they know how to cure the evil of 
unemployment, or at the least to reduce it within a manage- 
able compass. The Liberals, as a party which cannot be 
returned to power, not unnaturally promise the most; 
but in essentials Mr. Lloyd George is only saying, more 
stridently and with characteristic gesture, what the leading 
spokesmen of the Labour Party are also saying in a more 
restrained fashion. To these political voices is joined the 
non-political chorus of Lord Melchett and his fellow- 
employers and the Trades Union Congress, insisting that 
the problem is too urgent for a continuance of Mr. Baldwin’s 

do-nothing policy of the past few years. 

Simultaneously with the new “ Melchett-Turner ”’ Report 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s pamphlet, the Balfour Committee 
on Industry and Trade has issued its Final Report. Here 
we find ourselves in a different world. The earlier reports 
of the Balfour Committee were so full of valuable and 
instructive information about the position and prospects of 
trade and industry that we had looked forward eagerly to 
its findings. But its Final Report was quite obviously 
out of date before it appeared. It was conceived and con- 
structed throughout in a frame of mind on which all sections 
of opinion that are worth considering have turned their 
backs. It meets every positive proposal of importance with 
a douche of cold water. It loses the main thread of the 
problem again and again in a welter of minor arguments. 
It is conservative to the point of stagnation, and stupid 
almost to the point of mental deficiency. It alternates 
between an idiotic complacency and a naive confession of 
impotence. And throughout it is written from a standpoint 
that is now thoroughly obsolete—the standpoint of relying 
on the inherent recuperative powers of the present economic 
system, and discounting on grounds of principle the attempt 
to apply new methods of State action in order to put matters 
right. In comparison with the Final Balfour Report, 
Lord Melchett and Mr. Lloyd George are beings of a new 
generation, ready to face new problems in a new way. 

There is, indeed, attached to the Balfour Report a memo- 
randum signed by a minority of the Committee; and the 
minority, in general terms, contradicts the entire tenor of 
the main report. The minority, however, does not develop 
its own proposals in any detail; and, while it is clearly on 
the side of the angels, and does look to the State for large 
constructive measures designed to foster economic recovery, 
it does not give any clear guidance upon the actual steps 
that ought to be taken. This is unfortunate; for plainly 


some members, at any rate, of the minority had an alter- 
native policy in their minds. It is, however, perhaps 
explained by the extraordinary and to us inexplicable fact 
that of the seven members who signed the Minority memo- 





randum no less than five—all Labour or Co-operatiye 
representatives—signed the main Report as well. We cal] 
this inexplicable, because the two documents are throughout 
so flatly contradictory, not merely on points of detail, but 
in their entire outlook and policy, that no rational being 
could possibly agree with both of them. These five members 
are apparently desirous at the same time of a policy based 
on a great extension of State control over industry, and of 
a policy which will restrict State intervention within a 
narrow field. Presumably they have found in their own 
minds some curious way of transcending these contradic- 
tions; but, from the standpoint of those who read the 
Report, their signatures merely cancel out. 

The “ Melchett-Turner” Report is, by comparison, a 
real contribution to the problem. It comes down decisively 
on the side of a real attempt to provide work, proposes the 
creation of a national Development Fund and the financing 
of reconstruction schemes out of loans, advocates the raising 
of the school-leaving age and the provision of larger pensions 
in order to enable the older workers to retire from industry, 
urges that firms should set aside special funds in order to 
provide for workers displaced by rationalisation, and proposes 
an extension of Trade Facilities and Export Credits (which 
the Balfour Committee actually wants to abolish). It does 
not work any of these proposals out in detail; for the 
present document is only an interim report, and we are 
promised an ampler document at a later stage. But it is, 
within limits, a constructive attempt to tackle the situation; 
and, as a plan put forward jointly by leading employers 
and Trade Unionists, it isa highly significant pronouncement. 

The Liberal pamphlet stands on a different footing, in 
that it alone does put forward quite clear and definite 
proposals. Mr. Lloyd George and his immediate associates 
are undoubtedly right—as against the dissentients in their 
own Liberal camp—in holding that it is well within the 
power of the State, in a year or two, to reduce unemploy- 
ment within the normal pre-war limits, and at the same time 
to make a huge contribution towards the re-equipment of 
Great Britain as an efficient producer. We do not agree 
with Mr. Lloyd George that this could be done without 
adding one penny to the rates or taxes, except at a subse- 
quent cost which it would be uneconomic to incur. Of 
course, he is right in a sense in urging that it could be so 
done; for no one will dispute that the State could, at a price, 
borrow all the money needed for even the most extensive 
scheme of reconstruction that has been proposed. But 
it is another matter whether the State would be right to do 
this. It should, in our view, finance out of loans that part 
of its expenditure in providing work which can be reasonably 
expected to produce a direct economic return. But it should 
also be prepared to meet, out of taxation, costs to which 
this condition cannot be applied. It should not hesitate 
in raising loans for any sound and useful purpose; but its 
borrowing policy must be based on definite security if it is 
not to have dangerous reactions—on the cost, for example, 
of the service of the National Debt. 

Apart from this point, there is undoubtedly much that is 
sound in Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme. It is, indeed, in no 
sense a new scheme, but merely an itemisation and expansion 
of plans that have long been advocated—by the Labour 
Party, by the Liberals in their ‘‘ Yellow Book,” in the columns 
of this paper, and, in short, by everyone who wants to see 
a serious effort made to tackle unemployment by providing 
useful work. Mr. Lloyd George does, indeed, give his plans 
an appearance of novelty by working them out in terms of 
definite figures. We are to employ so many men on road- 
making, so many on bridge-building, so many on land- 
reclamation, so many on housing, and so on. To state the 
case in this way is good propaganda and useful service; 
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for the ordinary man is easily impressed by the figures, 
which seem to give reality to the proposals. In fact, 
however, the figures add little; and if we are fortunate enough 
to get this summer a Government prepared seriously to 
tackle unemployment, it is to be doubted if it will be wise 
to follow exactly Mr. Lloyd George’s detailed plans. His 
proposed rate of telephone development, for example, seems 
to us impracticable; and we doubt if it would be good 
policy to place as much reliance on mere road-making as 
he has done. On the other hand, there are measures hardly 
mentioned in the Liberal pamphlet which offer big oppor- 
tunities; and we are not at all disposed to question the 
practicability of providing an aggregate amount of employ- 
ment, if need be, well in excess of that which emerges from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s calculations. 

There remains, however, the fact that, even if Mr. Lloyd 
George is only promising, as far as the provision of employ- 
ment is concerned, what could be done by any Government 
armed with courage and imagination, Mr. Lloyd George 
himself is not likely to be given a free hand to carry his 
promises into effect. He can afford to outbid his com- 
petitors; and doubtless if they make a higher bid he is 
prepared to raise his own. What is of far more importance 
is to learn, in equal detail, what the Labour Party proposes 
to do in this matter if it is returned to power. It is generally 
known that the Labour Party has for some time had a special 
committee considering the question; and it is even possible 
that the sudden appearance of the Liberal pamphlet— 
bearing all the marks of a “rush” job at the printers—has 
something to do with the desire to get in first. Labour’s 
proposals, it is safe to suggest, will be found, when they 
appear, to agree on many points with those to which the 
Liberals are now pledged. What more they will embody, 
or how they may differ, we do not pretend to know; for 
we are not in the inner councils of any party. We venture 
to predict a large measure of agreement only because, on 
broad lines, what ought to be done is so obvious that any 
party that means to do anything at all is bound to come, 
within certain limits, to the same conclusions. 

Despite the Balfour Committee, public opinion has got 
decisively past the stage of letting the unemployment 
problem alone. It wants something to be done, and some- 
thing on a big scale. It has recognised the sheer folly and 
futility of keeping in idleness at least a million persons 
who might be set to useful and reproductive work. It has 
had defined for it by numerous projectors the broad lines 
on which the situation can be constructively handled; and 
it is waiting for the translation of some of these projects 
into fact. Mr. Lloyd George, with his unfailing flair, has 
seized the chance of turning this mood to the propagandist 
purpose of the Liberal Party. But Mr. Lloyd George 
cannot turn the cure for unemployment into a Liberal 
patent. He can only, in fact, so commit his party that it 
will be bound to give its backing to the Government that is 
Prepared to carry the general features of the cure into 
positive effect. 


MINORITIES IN EUROPE 


Paris : March 25, 

OBODY is really anxious to thrash out the question 

of minorities in Europe. It is, indeed, not at all 

simple. If we set aside the Jews, who belong to 

ho nation, and who have been, and in some cases are still, 
Persecuted by nearly every continental nation, the very 
term minorities is embarrassing. It implies that the peace- 
makers of 1919, with their eyes wide open, deliberately 
Placed in subjection to foreign powers racial groups which 


resented such transference; and that the peace-makers, 
with a guilty conscience, then assured to the racial groups 
privileges which are somewhat incompatible with} the 
principle of national unity. The existence of minorities is 
an anomaly. Either the diplomatists should have refused 
to include alien populations in the States they created, and 
so have rendered exceptional laws for their protection 
unnecessary; or they should have had the courage of their 
map-making ambitions, and have assumed that the citizens 
whom they gave to a certain State rightly belong to that 
State and ask nothing better than to be assimilated. It is 
unfair to the minority, and itis unfair to the nation, to 
include a minority in an alien nation, and to compel the 
alien nation to treat the minority as a separate people who 
can never truly be absorbed. That is stating the matter 
very broadly. In practice it was impossible to draw 
boundaries in such fashion as to keep each nation pure. 
There were inevitably racial admixtures. 

Yet it is unsatisfactory and illogical that there should be 
need for international legislation for minorities. In strict 
justice, Poland and Czechoslovakia and the rest of the new 
States, or newly-shaped States, should have been put under 
the obligation to treat all their citizens alike. That would 
have been to their interest. It is a terrible commentary, 
not only on their sense of fairness, but on their political 
common-sense, to assert that they first wished to construct 
the largest possible country regardless of racial considera- 
tions, and then, having acquired an alien population, wished 
permanently to exclude it from national community. 
Poland, for example, is foolish in scheming to obtain 
German territories for the purpose of self-aggrandisement, 
and, having obtained these German territories, in seeking to 
exclude the inhabitants from Polish citizenship. Of two 
things one: either it was wrong to give these territories to 
Poland, or, the territories being given, they must be 
regarded as Polish. 

There was much muddled thinking in 1919 and afterwards. 
Opposite principles were perpetually adopted. Wrongs 
were committed, and then in remorse the contrary wrongs 
were committed. Catch-phrases were employed without 
regard to their place in the general plan. For myself, I have, 
like all men who try to be liberal-minded, the utmost 
sympathy for transplanted peoples. I think that they should 
enjoy the fullest liberty to maintain their cultural associa- 
tions and their racial traditions. Nevertheless, it is surely 
nonsensical to encourage them to differentiate themselves 
from the people among whom they find themselves. Such 
encouragement means the fostering of an irredentist spirit, 
and therefore the multiplying of the possibilities of war. 
The greatest tact is clearly required. Even in France, 
there is a problem which bears some analogy to a minority 
problem. The Alsatians have a different language and 
different customs from those of the rest of the country, 
Nobody seriously disputes their French nationality. Nobody 
would wish them to form a separate State—except a few 
interested propagandists. The Radicals are undoubtedly 
right in declaring that Alsace should ultimately be brought 
under French laws. But the Alsatians, who protest that 
they should not be forced to change their language and 
habits in a few years, are also right. Both sides in this 
painful quarrel are, at the same time, wrong. The Radicals 
are wrong in endeavouring unduly to hasten the process of 
absorption. The Alsatian agitators are wrong in endeavour- 
ing to reinforce the barriers between France and Alsace. 
Time must be allowed gradually to do its work. In the 
transition stage the greatest tolerance should be shown for 
Alsatian susceptibilities. 

In similar manner, Poland and other countries which 
possess minorities should, in their own interest, afford 
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every facility to those minorities to participate to the fullest 
degree in the national life, while looking with indulgence 
upon manifestations of a regional character. At present 
the tendency is to fall into a double fault. First, there is a 
foolish inclination to deny complete participation in the 
national life. Second, there is resentment of regional 
manifestations. If the governments knew their business, 
they would not require any prompting from the League of 
Nations, or from any outside body, to strive for assimilation 
by the method of kindliness. Rome in its great days well 
knew the art of winning allegiance. In Gaul, for example, 
Rome did not attempt to destroy the distinctive character 
of the people. It opened the Senate to the Gauls, who 
represented not a revolting province or a servile population, 
but an independent and self-respecting opposition. If 
Rome substituted its own civilisation for the Gallic civilisa- 
tion, it did not do this by ruthlessly crushing the civilisation 
which it found. Obviously it is too much to ask that new 
nations should pay heed to the lessons (mutatis mutandis) of 
history, but it is a sad reflection on our post-war age that 
there should be any acute minorities problem, produced by 
the folly of the victors and profiteers of the war. 

On the other hand, it is, in my opinion, equally to be 
deprecated that there should be an acute minorities problem 
produced by the political action of the minorities themselves 
and of their former compatriots. It is a pity that the 
map-making was not better done, but the chances are that 
it can only be undone (except perhaps in detail) by violence. 
However regrettable were many decisions, they must be 
accepted—at least until circumstances change—and we 
must assume their permanence. It follows that the true 
objective is assimilation, and not differentiation. There is 
peril in laying continual stress on the rights of minorities, 
of urging them to live apart from the country to which 
they administratively belong, of countenancing ostentatious 
support by the country with which they have racial affinities. 
Anything which serves to cause irritation is deplorable. 
Minorities have duties as well as rights. They owe loyalty 
to their government, and there is no government which 
could permit the political agitation of agents in collusion 
with a rival nation. The problem, it will be seen, should 
therefore be considered in more than one aspect. It is a 
pertinent historic truth that wars have sprung from the 
patronage and protection of minorities by nations which have 
discovered in the existence of such minorities the excuse 
and the occasion of intervention. 

Doubtless no serious use will be made of these pretexts 
for many years to come, but one discerns the desire to keep 
these pretexts alive. Before they can be used, it is to be 
trusted that the process of assimilation will be far advanced. 
There is no lack of inflammable material in Europe, where it 
is calculated that the minorities number twenty millions. 
Nor does this figure include members of races which have 
more or less voluntarily allied themselves with members of 
other races. It does not, for example, include the Croats 
and the Slovenes, who, after the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, united with the Serbians in Jugoslavia. 
The Croats are not satisfied with the partnership, but it 
is now impossible to describe them as a _ minority. 
Similarly, the Czechs and the Slovaks compose Czecho- 
slovakia, but although the Slovaks are outnumbered, they 
are not technically a minority. 

The Germans in Czechoslovakia are more numerous than 
the Slovaks, but they, unlike the Slovaks, are veritably 
a minority, for they were incorporated against their will. 
Happily they now appear to be receiving better treatment, 
and are taking part in the government of their country. 
The Magyars are another minority in Czechoslovakia, as 
they are in Jugoslavia. Roumania has a serious minority 


a 


question, and indeed most of the Central European and 
Balkanic countries—with the exception of Greece and 
Turkey, which adopted the expeditious though cruel solution 
of exchanging their minorities—have, in colloquial phraseo- 
logy, bitten off more than they can conveniently chew, 
It is, however, only fair to add that before the war there 
were a hundred million Europeans who complained that 
they were improperly attached to this or that State. More- 
over, before the war, there were entire peoples under foreign 
domination—notably the Czechs, the Croats, and the Poles, 
Further, before the war, the minorities had no means of 
redress when they were oppressed, whereas to-day an 
institution has been established whose mission it is to 
protect them. There is then considerable progress. But 
there are two dangers. One is that the League of Nations 
should shirk its responsibility—as it shows signs of doing. 
The other is that the minorities question should become a 
diplomatic weapon. 

It is comparatively easy to manipulate patriotic sentiments 
favourable to the country of racial origin and unfavourable 
to the country of administrative obligations. It is com- 
paratively easy to create friction by intrigue and propaganda 
and to put two countries in racial rivalry against each other, 
While minorities are kept keenly conscious of themselves, 
and are egged on by countries with which they have natural 
sympathies, peace is in peril. Liberal opinion is properly 
aroused on behalf of minorities, but even liberal opinion 
can be mischievously directed. ‘There must be unrest while 
one country feels that it contains unreliable citizens, who 
are urged by another country into rebellion, and that other 
country feels that it has outside its borders nationals who are 
harshly treated. For the League, therefore, there is no more 
delicate problem. It cannot afford to neglect oppressed 
minorities, but neither can it afford to encourage minorities 
to consider themselves aggrieved. The prestige of the 
League will be diminished if it pigeon-holes petitions, and 
is not active in the defence of minorities. Its prestige will 
be equally diminished if it interferes without clear cause, 
and, by impinging on the sovereignty of countries which 
contain minorities, invites rebuffs and stirs up ill-feeling. 
The distinction between domestic and international affairs is 
exceedingly fine. The League must fulfil its functions, 
but it must not become an instrument of political propa- 
ganda. It must insist on justice, but it must also hasten 
the fusion of races in each country. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


SLUMS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE EAST END.] 
HERE are, no doubt, social evils for which the 
remedy is not immediately obvious or is a matter 
of dispute among those concerned, but there are 
others whose cure depends almost entirely upon the public 
realisation of the fact that they exist. Just so soon as 
people really understood what life actually meant for 
children working in factories or for the women chain- 
makers of Cradley Heath, these things came to an end 
in spite of the capitalist outcry that financial ruin would 
inevitably follow. One half of the physical misery of the 
world is due to the fact that most people have not the 
slightest idea that it exists, and even when told about it 
appear quite unable to relate it to their own experience 
so as to sympathise with it as a fact in the lives of other 
people. 
A very obvious example of this is to be found in what }s 
known as the Slum Problem. No one with any real 
knowledge of the subject pretends that there is any 
insuperable difficulty about clearing away slums. The 
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only real “‘ problems ” in the whole thing have been, and 
still are, due to the fact that the bulk of the community 
is uninterested. If slums are to be cleared away, and if 
the slum-dwellers are to be adequately rehoused, money, 
whether in the form of taxes or rates, must be found, 
and the community has not yet reached the point of know- 
ledge and interest at which it would be willing to pay. 
Such opposition as slum clearance schemes encounter is 
invariably due to the propaganda of those who have some 
financial interest in maintaining slums as they are, and 
that propaganda will continue to be effective until the 
public generally realise what living in a slum actually 
means. Most people have never seen a slum. The 
majority even of Londoners have never been in the East 
End, nor have they ever wandered behind the main 
thoroughfares in the wealthier parts of London, where 
there are slums which, though smaller in area, are at 
least as scandalous as any in the East End; while of those 
who have seen a slum very few can ever have been inside 
a slum home. The thing is something outside their 
experience altogether. 

During the last century, when the population of London 
began to grow rapidly, vast rabbit-warrens of houses were 
“run up” for the labouring classes. These houses were 
small, badly planned, badly built, crowded together on 
any land that was available. They were cheap, and they 
brought in an income for their builders, and that was all 
that mattered. They very quickly fell into disrepair, 
for the landlords spent a minimum of their income upon 
them, and the tenants were rarely able to spend anything 
upon their houses. To-day roofs, walls, woodwork, are 
unspeakably dilapidated. Doors and windows fit and 
latch badly, staircases are dark and insecure, floors are in 
holes—through which on the ground floor sewer rats 
appear in search of food-—ceilings and walls shed plaster, 
roofs leak, grates are broken. Outside painting has long 
been neglected, except sometimes in the front of the house, 
the pointing has fallen from the brickwork, the gutters 
leak and the down spouts are broken. There is very 
rarely more than one tap in a house. Many houses are 
verminous in spite of the efforts of the tenants. An atmo- 
sphere of damp and decay is over the whole place. In 
these miserable houses people actually live, and they pay 
an exorbitant rent for the privilege. 

It must be remembered in thinking about slums that 
the dilapidated condition of the houses is not the whole 
of the evil. A slum house is almost invariably over- 
crowded. A house is officially overcrowded when there 
are in it more than two people per room, but in a slum area 
it is by no means exceptional to find a whole family living 
in a single room, partly because they can find nowhere 
else to go, and sometimes because they can afford no more 
than the rent for one room. That a family should live in 
two rooms is normal. It is only when a family is very 
large indeed and when there are a number of adult children 
earning that it will occupy the whole house. Rooms are 
let off to married children or to a friend, with the result 
that there is almost always one family per floor. In many 
cases even “‘ underground” rooms, places whose only 
light and air come through a window almost wholly below 
the street level, are inhabited and paid for. 

In these places children are actually born, and frequently 
the rest of the family has to be there when the event occurs, 
and there is passed every stage of life, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, marriage, old age, death. Over all the stages 
of birth—it is impossible to write more plainly—there is, 
and can be, no reticence whatever. As the family increases 
the problem of accommodation becomes more and more 
acute. Additional beds make the tiny rooms even smaller. 


When there is no room for another bed, recourse is had to 
chairs, on which a makeshift bed is contrived every night. 
If there are two rooms, either the boys or the girls must 
share their parents’ room, and a bed for them will be placed 
behind a curtain. The parents’ bed itself is sometimes 
shared by a young child. Baths and all the affairs of 
personal hygiene become increasingly difficult. As the 
children grow older, the separation of the sexes becomes 
a nightmare for their parents, and any matron of a lying-in 
home knows of mothers who would gladly avail themselves 
of its comfort, but, because of the promiscuity in which they 
have to live, dare not leave their young adult families. 
In many of these homes there is never room for the whole 
family to have a meal together. 

It should need only a small effort of imagination to 
realise the unreasonable hardships that confront the family 
occupying only one or perhaps two rooms. Illness, with 
the utter impossibility of peace and quiet, means added 
suffering. Then death, and the coffin always there—when 
you wake, when you have your meals, when at last you fall 
asleep, there it is, always there, filling the little rooms with 
its strange smell of varnish and cheap eau de Cologne and 
flowers, with the children running in and out, and the 
window shut, and the tattered blind drawn, and the gas 
lit, there perhaps for a week, or even more, till at last the 
funeral comes. Pitiful, and so stupidly unnecessary. 

Even from the neighbours privacy is almost unattainable. 
Walls are thin, often mere wooden partitions, and every- 
thing spoken above a whisper is overheard. The families 
occupying the house are bound to mix. The stairs often 
come down into one of the ground-floor rooms, and, whatever 
may be going on, the family from upstairs must pass through 
the room to go to the tap or the w.c. in the yard. They 
must go through the room, too, when they come in from the 
street. In Mayfair the family in the flat overhead may be 
noisy, but there are obvious limits to the nuisance they can 
make of themselves, and, at any rate, even if one does have 
to share the stairs with them, one doesn’t have to share 
the tap and the w.c. In such circumstances no real privacy 
is possible. The children of all the families in the house 
are more or less bound to be brought up together. Our 
Tommy must play with Mrs. Guthrie’s Tommy and Mrs. 
Brown’s Liz, and run in and out of each other’s rooms. 
As the children grow older parents are necessarily anxious 
not only on account of the promiscuity of their own home, 
but also on account of the continual presence of members 
of the other families. The standard of morality is 
miraculously high, but it is an unhappy position. 

One of the inevitable results of the whole thing is the 
almost complete absence of any real home life. From the 
time they are old enough to play in the streets the children 
get out of the home as much as possible. It is apt to 
become for them, and to remain for them as they grow to 
maturity, a place where they have their meals and sleep. 
When they get back from work in the evening, once they 
have had a “rinse”? and something to eat, they are off 
out to a club or to roam the streets. It is only the 
exceptionally gifted parents who triumph over their dilapi- 
dated house and their crowded rooms, and succeed in making 
anything like a real home for their young people. 

To grow up in such surroundings cannot but have a 
disastrous effect upon the children of this unhappy class, 
and it seems an incredible thing that it should prove a matter 
of such difficulty to bring public opinion to the point where 
it will be possible to place upon the rates or the taxes the 
comparatively small cost of ending an evil so obviously 
remediable. No doubt there are certain difficulties of a 
practical kind in the way of slum clearance schemes, but 
none of them are of a kind that would hold up the work 
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once it had the support of an informed public opinion. 
Meanwhile we argue about ways and means of making 
slum clearances pay, or we trifle with palliatives such as 
reconditioning, or we allow public utility societies to 
struggle gamely with a task that should properly be the 
burden of the whole community. 


THE DANGERS OF PLEASURE 
i: since human beings acquired the capacity to 


form a judgment, the view has been widely held 

that a little pleasure is a dangerous thing. Even 
those of us who occasionally defend the milder, if not the 
wilder, pleasures of our fellow-creatures are continually 
brought to a point at which we suspect that other people 
are enjoying themselves too much. I have never yet met 
a single human being, however anti-Puritanical, who did 
not frown on the pleasures of somebody else. No mind 
is broad enough to embrace in the same tolerant vision all 
the pleasures, spiritual, intellectual and physical, of 
humanity. Some of the extremest anti-Puritans are shocked 
when they see people throwing half-crown counters on to the 
roulette-tables at Monte Carlo. A man who defends Ulysses 
will often make up for this by angrily denouncing the 
public for reading the works of Miss Dell. It is possible 
to be the champion of a scarlet sin and at the same time 
to be intolerant of a peccadillo. All this suggests that 
somewhere in the mind of every human being is a lingering 
suspicion of the ruinous wickedness of pleasure. 

During the last few days, we have had in the law courts 
two examples of this eternal human attitude to enjoyment. 
A twenty-year-old girl was brought up before the magistrate 
at Canterbury on a charge of stealing from her employer, 
and the police declared that her lapse was due to her love 
of dancing and dress. ‘The girl liked to be off every 
evening in order to go to dances.” Binding her over for 
two years, the magistrate made her immunity from punish- 
ment conditional on her ceasing to go to dancing halls 
during that period. The other case was that of a boy of 
thirteen who had stolen nine shillings from a shop near 
Slough. The magistrates placed him on probation for two 
years, and at the same time ordered him, till his period of 
probation was over, to abstain from smoking and from 
attending cinemas. Clearly, in the view of the magistrates, 
the love of dancing and the influence of the cinema were 
the chief reasons why a girl and a boy, otherwise ordinarily 
virtuous, had become criminals. The magistrate who 
forbade the girl to dance did so, I take it, not in order to 
punish her, but in order to protect her from temptation. 
Similarly, the magistrates who prohibited the boy from 
visiting the cinema must have been induced to do so 
primarily by the conviction that he would be a better boy 
if he saw fewer moving pictures. 

I am not sure whether, in either case, the assumption is 
quite reasonable. When we hear of a man who has ruined 
himself by gambling, or through drink, or for love of a mer- 
cenary and utterly selfish woman, it is often suggested that, 
if gambling and drink were abolished, and if there were no 
vampires in the human race, the man would have been 
saved from ruin. It is possible that there are cases in which 
that would have been so, but there is also something to be 
said for the theory that most men who ruin themselves, if 
they are prevented from ruining themselves in one way, 
will ruin themselves in another. That is why, I believe, it 
is hopeless to attempt to make the world better by attacking 
individual pleasures such as the majority of human beings 
indulge in with no conspicuously ill effects. If you accept 
the old-fashioned evangelical point of view, however, you 
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will be logically bound to condemn almost every form of 
enjoyment—not only betting and drinking, but playgoing, 
dancing, and even novel-reading. Half a century ago it 
was possible to mect people who had never read a novel, 
not because they had something better to do, but because 
they regarded novel-reading as wrong. There were still 
more people who had never been inside a theatre: there 
are probably thousands even to-day who believe that the 
doorway of the theatre pit is also the doorway of the 
Bottomless Pit. As I was going into the theatre in Belfast 
one night many years ago, I was stopped by an old man who 
looked like the Ancient Mariner, and who asked me: “If 
there’s a fire in there to-night and you’re burnt to death, 
where do you think you will go to?”’ It was difficult to 
persuade old men like this that one was not conscious of the 
slightest guilt in going to a musical comedy or playing a 
game of cards. In their view a playgoer knew that he was 
doing wrong just as clearly as a thief or a murderer. And 
their belief in the evil nature of such pleasures, since there 
is no warrant for it in the Bible, must have been founded on 
the assumption that they were sinful because they were 
irresistible temptations to sin. 

From their own point of view, they were reasonable enough. 
They believed—it was a favourite image of theirs—that if 
you put the whole world into one pan of a pair of scales and 
a single human soul into the other—a single human soul 
would outweigh in importance the whole world. Starting with 
this assumption, they had only to prove that one human soul 
had been ruined by cards in order to advance to the position 
that all card-playing should be stopped and such a cosmic 
tragedy prevented from ever happening again. It was, of 
course, easy to discover dozens—even hundreds—of people 
who had played the fool at cards and who either had been 
imprisoned or been compelled to fly the country as a result of 
crimes committed in order to repair their gambling losses. 
To the old-fashioned evangelical this was sufficient evidence 
of the iniquity of card-playing, and in their opinion any 
man who played cards without being ruined as a result was 
the worst sort of sinner, who caused his weaker brethren to 
offend. 

This attitude is scarcely to be found among intelligent 
men and women to-day. In the first place, we are not con- 
fident that a single additional soul would be saved (in any 
meaning of the word) if cards disappeared from the face 
of the earth for ever. We know that the ordinary man who 
plays cards brings ruin neither on himself nor on his family, 
and we no more think of condemning cards generally because 
a weakling occasionally loses more than he can afford at 
the card-table than we think of condemning motoring on 
account of the accidents to which it leads. At the same time, 
the evangelicals in their attitude to pleasures of this kind 
have their modern successors. You will find them, for the 
most part, among those who concentrate their attentions on 
the evils of betting and drink. Many of them are people 
for whom it is impossible to have anything but the deepest 
respect. They are men and women of noble character and 
unselfish purpose. It seems to me, however, that they make 
the same mistake as the evangelicals in judging this or that 
pleasure by its effect, not on the ordinary human being, 
but on that minority of human beings who cannot indulge in 
it without destroying themselves. There is, I admit, not 
much to be said in favour of betting: even men who bet 
would all advise their favourite nephews to leave betting 
alone. It is a game at which it is next door to impossible to 
win in the long run, and, in proportion to the money spent 
on it, the return of pleasure from it is probably less than 
from any other popular amusement. At the same time, It 1s 
folly to suggest that the ordinary man cannot bet without 
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bringing his wife and family to the verge of starvation or 
robbing his employer. The fact is, the vast majority of 
human beings are much too cautious to risk their fortunes on 
ahorse. The ordinary man, so far as my experience goes, bets 
within his means, and is in no danger of being tempted to 
rob a till in order to put the contents on a horse. This is not 
to deny that thousands of people are wasting a large amount 
of thought and money on betting that might be devoted to 
worthier causes, and that obsession with dreams of miraculous 
winnings is a common and dangerous disease. I doubt, 
however, whether, if betting were compulsorily abolished to- 
morrow, the world would be appreciably the better or the 
happier. You would have abolished an amusement, but 
you would not have abolished the folly and the selfishness 
that make the amusement dangerous. And the same is 
true of drinking. It is not the pleasure, it is the weakness 
of the human character that is a danger to society. And 
we find the same weakness of character—the same selfishness 
and ill-temper and meanness—in teetotal as in wine-drinking 
communities. 

Obviously, then, the real problem of the moralist is not 
to prohibit pleasures, but to strengthen the human character 
to such a point that, if men indulge in pleasures, they can 
indulge in them safely. No one feels the slightest concern 
for the man of reasonably strong character whether in 
the betting-ring, at the roulette-table, or in the public-house. 
He is immune from all the dangers of pleasure. He can 
dance without destruction, and no cinema will tempt him 
tohisruin. I agree that I do not know how to infect human 
beings with strength of character: I have not yet been able 
myself to cultivate a character strong enough to refuse a 
cigarette. But I know that it is not the cigarette, but my- 
self, that should be blamed for this. The pleasure of smoking 
may be dangerous, but it would not be dangerous to me if 
I were a little more like Socrates. And it is the same with 
novel-reading. It helped to ruin Emma Bovary, but obvi- 
ously could do no harm to Dean Inge. It wastes millions 
of hours that might, so people say, be better employed; 
but those who waste their hours in this fashion would in 
different cireumstances waste them over something else. 
At the same time, it is clear that one pleasure may be less 
maleficent than another, and that a pleasant pleasure such 
as football may usefully take the place of an unpleasant 
pleasure such as Hooliganism. Probably, the real reformers 
of our time are those who persuade us to substitute pleasant 
pleasures for unpleasant pleasures. The motor-car and the 
ball may be remembered in history among the most effective 
moralists of our times. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 
SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—Like Mr. Edward Garnett, whose letter in your issue of 
March 16th I read with much interest, I was disturbed by the 
attitude which you adopted towards the Sleeveless Errand case ; 
and I am not reassured by your reply to Mr. Garnett. I have 
not read the book, but your comments upon it seem to me con- 
tradictory. You say, what no one denies, that “ the police must 
retain the power to prohibit the general publication of prurient 
and pornographic pictures or writings which have no artistic 
value.” How this remark applies to Miss James’s book is not 
clear ; for you say later that two-thirds of the book “ contain a 
very moving and admirably related tale to which no possible 
objection could be taken,” and you “ deny confidently that the 
. a — possibly do any harm to anyone.” If the magistrate 

ay te ought as you do, that the book could do no harm, how could 
the wat sey the statute under which it was condemned? If 
de could do no harm, then surely all defence or palliation 

Ppression falls to the ground. 


Furthermore, your counsel is that “‘ pending the happy day when 
police supervision is altogether abolished, we think it the business 
of authors to avoid writing in such a way as positively to invite 
police interference.” Moses might thus have replied to the 
Lord: ‘“ Pending the happy day when Pharaoh will see the 
reasonableness of abolishing all restrictions on the freedom of 
movement of the children of Israel, I think it the business of my 
people to avoid acting in such a way as positively to invite the 
despatch of six hundred chariots.” If authors act with such sweet 
reasonableness, the happy day is still less likely to arrive, and the 
bondage will endure for ever. I congratulate you upon your 
composition of liberalism and prudence. 

I am far from believing that all pieces of fiction written by 
enthusiastic and earnest young women are “ works of art.” This 
obscure phrase merely confuses the issue, though doubtless the 
belief that a suppressed book is a work of art wins it many 
supporters. And the question is not what ‘the most broad- 
minded of magistrates” should do when the book is arraigned 
before him : the point is that it should not be brought before him; 
the fault is not with Pilate. There is a commonsense knowledge 
by inspection of pornographic literature of the underworld sort, 
which is adequate. There is another type of pornographic 
literature, of which I have seen specimens, and which is always 
written in such a way as to avoid the possibility of police action. 
Miss James’s book, I am sure from your own testimony, is not 
pornographic.—Y ours, etc., T. S. Exior. 

24, Russell Square, W.C. 1 

March 19th. 


[It is impossible to reply adequately to such a letter as this 
without quoting extracts which in our view are quite naturally 
(if unnecessarily) regarded as unprintable. There is no contra- 
diction in what we have said. Surely a certain “ composition of 
liberalism and prudence ” is not only admissible but unavoidable. 
To put the thing as bluntly as possible: If people calling them- 
selves “artists”? write about water-closets they must expect 
(in England in 1929) to get into trouble, and they deserve to do 
so, especially when it was not really necessary to their main 
purpose to refer to the water-closet at all. At the same time 
one may certainly say that one cannot imagine any such reference 
doing any harm to anyone. Where is the contradiction? We 
are in favour of the abolition of every form of censorship, but 
such abolition is not practical politics at the moment, and 
meanwhile “ artists ”» who want their books to be printed should 
be reasonably careful to avoid the use of words which in this 
contra-Rabelaisian age are not tolerated by either critics or 
constables. Mr. Eliot may answer: “ Well, that ought to be 
altered ’—to which we should reply : ‘‘ Of course it ought ; we see 
no reason why moderns who write as bawdily as Chaucer and 
Rabelais should not be quite freely printed.” But we have 
adult suffrage now and most voters seem to think that such 
things should not be allowed. (The “ flappers’ vote ” of course 
may alter all that.) Meanwhile there is the case of Ulysses— 
why should not an unabridged Ulysses appear in Mr. Murray’s 
or Messrs. Cape’s spring list? For our part we should certainly 
offer no objection. But the problem must be faced from that 
end with a full recognition of what a really free press means. 
In other words, does Mr. Eliot propose that all supervision should 
be lifted and that books like Ulysses should be freely printed in 
England as elsewhere, or is he merely talking through his hat 
about a book which he confesses he has not read? There is no 
middle course that we can see. Until Mr. Eliot, and those who 
think with him, will come out simply and openly and boldly 
for the free printing of everything that anybody chooses to 
write, we do not see that they have any case at all against 
particular suppressions. In regard to this book (which in our 
view is a good book), all we have said is that if policemen are 
to be invited or allowed to suppress anything they naturally 
will and must suppress this.—Eb, N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue NEw SraTesmMan. 

Srr,—I am surprised that you thought Sleeveless Errand an 
obscene book. I should like to know why, for at the present 
moment it is important that we should come to some agreement 
as to the meaning of that word. The object of the author—and 
this could not have escaped you—was to expose the dreary 
ugliness of a certain manner of life. She did it clearly and well; 
no reader of her novel could wish to become one of the tippling, 
promiscuous ‘‘ crowd” she described. Her heroine commits 
suicide rather than continue that life, for the habits she has 
acquired as one of them have got too strong a hold on her. 
She persuades her companion, however, who is not hopelessly 
saturated in that atmosphere, to forgive his wife and go home. 
With the moral, then, there is no fault to be found. Nor can 
you charge her with making sex-promiscuity and tippling attrac- 
tive, as some novelists do when they are out to “ expose ” what 
they condemn. But in order to show that these people are sordid 
and silly, she had to make them talk coarsely. Do you, like the 
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advocate in court, think the book obscene because the characters 
say, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake, give me a drink’? or because in one 
place a girl, instead of saying ‘“ Rats,’ uses, when drunk, a 
coarser but equally common monosyllable? Speaking as a critic, 
I think it would have been a mistake to substitute ‘ Crikey ” 
for ‘** Christ,’’ and that the offensive monosyllable had a definite 
value where it occurred as an ugly note—granted the author’s 
object of exposing a complete absence of manners and morals. 

There was only one other detail which I can imagine being 
thought obscene: a man states that he tried to put his hand up 
a woman’s skirts and was rebuffed. The jeering tone in which 
he mentions this is exactly what is wanted to give the reader a 
notion of tiie minds and manners of his friends. 

Did you find anything else in this book which shocked you? 
Are these details enough, in your opinion, to justify calling the 
book obscene? I ask because something may have escaped me. 
Otherwise it is a book which I should put into the hands of any 
youth or girl who seemed unduly attracted by the sort of company 
the author describes.—Yours, etc. D. M. 


[We did not call it “ an obscene book.” We said that it contains 
certain verbal obscenities which are unnecessary to the telling 
of an essentially clean tale, and which should have been omitted. 
To talk of the possible substitution of ‘“ Crikey” for ‘ Christ ” 
is to overlook the whole point. ‘“‘D. M.” does not appear to 
have read either our comments or the book itself with any care. 
He has for example given an utterly distorted version of the 
incident referred to in his penultimate paragraph—an incident 
which was related by a woman, not by a man and therefore has 
an altogether different flavour.—Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The great importance of the issues raised by your remarks 
concerning a literary censorship is my excuse for addressing you 
again on this subject. You say that I miss your “ whole point ”’ ; 
but I fully appreciate the difference between seizing a manuscript 
in the post and preventing the circulation of a published book. 
You maintain that no manuscript, decent or indecent, by Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence should be siezed, because he is a writer of emin- 
ence; which seems to imply that it is permissible to seize an 
indecent manuscript if the writer is not eminent. It is difficult 
to see how such a distinction could be observed in practice. If 
we assume that it is possible to decide on a writer’s status (and 
the assumption is impossibly great), is the reward of acknowledged 
eminence to be the right to circulate pornography through the 
post? On that basis a grossly indecent manuscript unredeemed 
by literary excellence—a recent example will readily occur to 
you—would obtain immunity through the author’s fame, while 
another, comparatively innocuous and perhaps far superior 
in other ways, would remain liabie to seizure. The Bible, 
Shakespeare and Chaucer have no bearing on this situation, which 
would seem to be the inevitable outcome of the qualified immunity 
that you demand. Clear thinking on this subject is surely 
essential before the authorities can be urged to mend their ways. 
Yours, etc., Raven Epwarps. 

[We certainly agree that clear thinking on this subject is 
necessary. But such clear thinking is usually only obstructed 
by references to the Bible and Chaucer and Shakespeare. In all 
three there are words which, if we chose to write them here, our 
printers, in this democratic age, would probably refuse to print. 
As for the seizure of Mr. Lawrence’s manuscripts, what we said 
depended in no way at all upon his “eminence” as a 
writer. Private communications should be private, and we do 
not see why the police should interfere with the transmission by 
post to a paper or to a publisher of the dirtiest or silliest manu- 
script imaginable. If there is to be police interference at all it 
should come only when there is an attempt to publish. In any 
case such interference by the police with private MSS. is patently 
stupid. Of the writings that were intercepted there are at least 
two other copies in England and naturally Mr. Lawrence has 
further copies in his possession. The action of the police in this 
case can have neither meaning nor effect, and we hope that Lord 
Byng will see to it that such idiocies—the word is not too strong— 
are avoided in the future.—Eb. N.S.] 


LIBERAL-LABOUR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—The Liberal programme has now been issued, and 
sufficient time has elapsed for it to be carefully considered. So 
far, I have seen practically no Socialist criticism of it, but a 
number of its points have been claimed as Labour property. 
The Liberals hold no copyright or patent in connection with 
their plans, many of which have obviously been favourably 
considered in the past by intelligent people in all parties. 

In the exercise of my parliamentary vote, I shall have but 
one object in view : that of preventing the return of any candidate 
who expresses himself in favour of a further period of the masterly 
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inactivity of the last few years. I shall have to weigh up the 
respective chances of Liberal and Labour, and vote for the more 
likely of the two in my particular constituency, and I may make 
a mistake which, combined with only a few similar mistakes 
might result in the election of a reactionary member by mM 
minority vote. 

We are well aware of the ideals of the Labour Party, but are 
rather ignorant of the first steps it plans. Would it not be possible 
for the Labour Party to issue a detailed comment on the Libera] 
programme? Then, if a measure of agreement is disclosed 
perhaps a proportionate measure of co-operation in constituencies 
could follow.—Yours, etc. C. A. Asuury, 

Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 

March 17th. 


WASHINGTON HOURS CONVENTION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 


Smr,—The article in your issue of March 16th last on the 
British Government’s shifty policy concerning the ratification of 
the Washington Hours Convention rightly states that the tactics 
of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland at Geneva have still further 
humiliated Great Britain in the eyes of European Governments, 
Nevertheless, the British Government knows how to revenge 
itself. 

The net budget of the International Labour Office for 1929 jg 
8,612,640 Swiss francs. For this sum the British Government's 
representative voted. Last week, after the discussion on the 
Hours Convention, the Finance Committee brought up to the 
governing body of the office the budget for 1930, which showed 
a net total of 8,405,678 Swiss francs—a decrease of 206,962 Swiss 
franes. It is true that the International Labour Office in 1930 
will not carry on the work of the Refugee Service—a change 
which produces a saving of 298,000 frances. On the other hand, 
the Governing Body decided to include in the budget two new 
items: the cost of the creation of a correspondent’s office in 
China, which amounts to 30,000 francs, and part of the cost, 
amounting to 25,000 francs, of a conference of experts to be held 
at Johannesburg on the terrible disease of miners’ silicosis, 
Moreover, certain inevitable increases such as salary increments, 
Governing Body expenses, etc., amounting to 135,000 Swiss 
frances, had to be met. The final result, however, is that the 
British share of the budget for 1930 will be considerably less 
than the British Government’s representative agreed to pay for 
1929. In fact, as pointed out by Mr. Poulton, the British 
workers’ representative, it does not equal the expenditure of 
the British Labour Ministry on telephone calls. Yet, when the 
vote was taken on the 1930 budget, the British Government’s 
representative made an attack on the expenditure of the office 
and refused to vote for it, thus leaving his Government a free 
hand to make an assault on the office next September at the 
League Assembly. 

Could meanness go farther? It is equalled only by the foolish 
blundering and disingenuousness displayed by the British 
Government in connection with the Hours Convention. 

No wonder the prestige of Great Britain steadily sinks in 
Europe when she trusts high international affairs to men whose 
pettiness of mind and outlook would disgrace a parish council. 

Yours, etc., 


Geneva, March 18th. OBSERVER. 


THE BURDEN OF RAILWAY RATES 
To the Editor of Tu=E NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In their recentiy published report the Balfour Committee 
draw attention once again to the fact that railway carriage 
charges—which have been raised by 60 per cent. since the war, 
and are now nearly 200 per cent. higher than in other countries— 
are seriously affecting our competitive ability in the markets of 
the world. ° 

Historically, the coal, iron and steel trades were built up on 
short hauls and low transport costs, which not only enabled 
them to produce and manufacture more cheaply and undersell 
their foreign competitors, but also pay higher wages than abroad 
to their employees. The justifiable grievance now advanced by 
these trades is that this great advantage, which gained for them 
a supreme and commanding position in the competitive world, 
notwithstanding lower wages on the Continent, has now been 
taken from them by British ton-mile rates gradually increasing 
to considerably higher levels, while foreign ton-mile rates have 
slowly fallen. 

The popular idea is that rates abroad have always been at 
their present low levels, when the actual fact is that these wae 
have only been attained over a long period of years throug 
increasing traflics and improving methods of working. W hereas 
in Great Britain, instead of railway charges having also gradually 
fallen to similarly low levels, they have always had to be kept up, 
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or raised, in order to meet the cost of the ever-growing shunting, 
empty haulage and other heavy expenses incurred by the rapidly 
increasing numbers of privately-owned wagons, which have now 
attained a total of over 700,000. The cost of continually sorting 
out these vehicles from each other, and of always hauling them 
pack empty to their particular owners, which, with the exception 
of short-distance export coal (which forms less than 50,000,000 
tons of the 280,000,000 tons of minerals), would be largely avoided 
under the railway-ownership of the trucks, places a colossal 
unnecessary burden on railway expenditure. 

The Coal Report shows that, owing to the heavy delays in the 
shunting and stabling yards, private trucks make an average of 
less than three loaded journeys a month, against six and eight 
journeys of railway-owned continental vehicles. In other 
words, if these serious delays were eliminated, and our trucks 
made no better average than abroad, the traffic would be carried 
(after making every allowance for coal storage) in under 250,000 
trucks instead of 700,000. 

Then, again, there is the question of 20-ton wagons. At 
present, over 1,400,000 trucks are being used on the railways, 
but if 20-ton wagons were introduced only 700,000 would be 
required. Owing to the smallness of the trucks, British average 
train-loads are only 130 tons, whereas in other countries the 
averages run up to nearly 800 tons. Through using high-capacity 
wagons maximum loads abroad often exceed 2,000 tons, but such 
loads cannot be carried in England because they would meen 
200 trucks behind the locomotive. The usual maximum in 
England is forty wagons, carrying 400 tons of coal. Some fifty 
train loads (20,000 tons) of coal enter London daily. But if 
20-ton wagons were used the maximum load would be 800 tons, 
and only 25 trains would be required, and the return trains of 
empties would be reduced to a corresponding figure—thus 
halving the costs of transportation. 

The abolition of the enormously wasteful method of working 
involved in private ownership in wagons would not only enable 
the railways to reduce substantially the present exorbitant level 
of their rates—but the heavy savings would provide them with 
the funds to embark upon a bold and progressive policy in 
building 20-ton and 40-ton wagons, which would make for a 
further economy of 50 and 75 per cent. respectively in operating 
expenses. 

The employment of 20-ton and 40-ton wagons would also 
speed up the discharge of coal and turn-round of ships at the 
docks by 100 and 300 per cent. respectively, as one of these 
vehicles would be tipped in the same time as a 10-ton truck, thus 
cheapening tipping, dock and shipping charges.—Yours, etc., 

E. R. B. RoBerts, 
late of the Traffic Department, 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway. 


RADIUM AND CANCER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I feel it is time to utter a word of caution concerning 
the exaggerated claims made for radium as a cure for cancer in the 
columns of the lay press. If it were not for the fact that there 
seems to be a genuine desire to make radium available for those 
suffering from cancer, one would be almost tempted to believe 
that it was a “ ramp ” on the part of the corporations supplying 
radium to enhance its already inflated price. 

We who see the results of radium treatment in the post- 
mortem room and under the microscope know that the effect is 
almost wholly local. The effective radius of action of radium in 
tissues is probably not more than about 1 centimetre. A short 
time ago I saw a case of uterine cancer, in which a cure was 
supposed to have been, and apparently had been, achieved 
locally, but which had the most widespread secondary growths 
throughout the body. It seems certain that in some cases 
radium can cure cancer while it is still a local condition. So, for 
that matter, can surgery. But radium cannot cure when the 
disease is advanced or disseminated, and it is not fair to lead the 
public to believe that it can. 

This is not written to decry the use of radium. I have been 
to the Radium-hemmet at Stockholm, and elsewhere, and know 
what can be done. By all means let us have more radium, and 
let us further study its powers and limitations. The public, 
however, are tending to believe that radium can cure cancer in 
any form and at any site. At present at least that is not true, 
and, as in the case of other cancer cures, there is the danger of 
a revulsion of feeling when it is found that false hopes have been 
raised. A more cautious and restrained outlook on the part 
of the lay press seems to be required.— Yours, etc., 

March 15th. H. J. B.. F. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tux New StaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Some months back your dramatic critic was pleased to 
make some rather disparaging remarks concerning the work of 


25 Appach Road, 
S.W. 2. 


the Stage Society, hinting that the society no longer served any 
useful purpose. 

Perhaps you will permit me to point out that, excluding Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s plays, there are now running in London three 
plays first produced by the Stage Society, namely, Journey’s 
End, by Mr. Sherriff; The Rumour, by Mr. Munro; and The 
Pleasure Garden, by Miss Mayor. None of these plays, though 
of real artistic quality, would have been taken by the commercial 
manager in the first instance; and, without the aid of the Stage 
Society it is probable that the general public would never have 
had the chance of seeing them. 

It is a great tribute to the Society that three plays, of all 
of which it has been the foster-parent, should be running 
concurrently.— Yours, etc., 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, 

London, N.W. 3. 
March 16th. 


C. H. NormMan. 


BEDDOES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am revising for publication a study of the poet Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, written some years ago and kept by me because 
I hoped to discover further material. May I, therefore, trespass 
on your kindness to ask, in particular, whether any letters of 
Beddoes, other than those printed by Kelsall and Gosse, are 
known by your readers to exist? The late Professor F. Y. Edge- 
worth told me there were a few letters in the possession of rela- 
tives, but he was unable at that time to procure me access to 
them; and the valuable correspondence between Beddoes and 
his college friend, John G. H. Bourne (afterwards Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland), has presumably disappeared. If these letters 
are still extant, I should be very grateful for any information 
that might lead me to them.—Yours, etc., 

King’s College, Aberdeen. C. CoLLEER ABBOTT. 

March 11th. 


LENIN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was much interested in your article on Lenin. I knew 
the man, not intimately, it is true, but well enough to form some 
judgment of him and his work. Intellectually, I thought him 
a giant. He had supreme confidence in his own self and his god, 
Karl Marx, whose 7’s and ?#’s he dotted and crossed more slavishly 
than any living man. He was a man of enormous energy, but, in 
my humble opinion, lacked originality. His writings contain 
little or nothing new. I doubt that any economist would look 
at them to-day. He was a kindly disposed man, and never sought 
the limelight. He was not the type of man to sign a death 
warrant. Had he been born in the Far East, of Oriental parents, 
he would probably have become a Buddhist priest. It is, of 
course, much too early to assign him a place in history. For my 
own part, I am confident it will be much higher than many 
people imagine, not forgetting that Russia had fallen into the 
dust before Lenin appeared on the scene, and that he was not 
directly responsible for the collapse of the rotten Tsarist regime. 

Yours, etc., 
Paddington, W. 2. G. E. O. Knicur. 
March 20th. 

[We do not quite understand how a man who is “‘ an intellectual 
giant” can not only “ lack originality ” but also be an utterly 
inconsiderable economist. Certainly Lenin was no economist at 
all—his theoretical economic ideas were as childishly absurd as 
they were essentially pedantic. But we would suggest that 
he had more fundamental “ originality” than any other man 
of our age, and that while he was certainly not an “ intellectual 
giant ’* he was a giant in his ambitions and in his practical know- 
ledge of the mastery of men—which is primarily an emotional, not 
an intellectual faculty.—Eb. N.S.] 





Miscellany 


STONEHENGE 
T National Trust have just to the end of the month 


and not a day longer to acquire the land to the 

immediate north of Stonehenge. If their appeal for 
subscriptions of less than ten thousand pounds is successful, 
this land can be weeded of its fungus crop of unsightly 
military buildings, as is already being done for the rest of the 
land surrounding the ancient pile. If there is no response 
to this final effort of restitution, the spirits of the dead for 
whose residence the monoliths were anciently raised will be 
able to contemplate, as the first parents of English civilisation, 
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the developments of progress between Stonehenge as it was 
and as it is. It has taken thirty-five centuries to transform 
Stonehenge from a severely formal temple into what looks 
now like a super-shell dump clustered about with military 
hutments, kiosk and the lump called an aerodrome. Without 
its setting of bare and solitary down, Stonehenge is like an 
old book without its binding, an antique manuscript without 
its borders, a picture without background. These are poor 
similes, for Stonehenge lacks all dignity when pressed upon 
by these monstrous andimportunate warts of the surrounding 
downland, and in losing proportion, structural entity, scope 
and fitness to its bleak frame, loses the constituents of its 
grandeur. 

Stonehenge has leaped into momentous reality of recent 
years to an extent hardly dreamed of even by Stukeley’s 
bold guesses in the eighteenth century. In certain round 
barrows of Wiltshire were discovered types of Egyptian 
necklaces of blue glaze segmented and star-shaped beads. 
They were identical in shape and appearance with those 
taken from graves at Deir-el-Bahari, in Egypt, at the period 
of Hatshepsut and not long before Tutankhamen. By 1200 
B.C. they had disappeared. Professor Sayce attempted to 
fix the date of Stonehenge by these beads. He describes 
them as “ well-known Egyptian beads of Egyptian faience 
and coated with Egyptian blue glaze. They are beads, 
moreover, which belong to one particular period of Egyptian 
history, the latter part of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the 
earlier part of the Nineteenth Dynasty.” The period of 
their interment in the round barrows he puts at 1300 B.C., 
allowing a hundred years for their passage from the East. 
It has been contended by Mr. Ludovic Mann, Sir Arthur 
Evans and others that these beads were of local manufacture 
and made not of glass but of paste in imitation of the Egyptian 
originals. There is no reasonable doubt that Stonehenge 
belongs to the same period as the Early Bronze Age barrows 
in which these beads have been found. Other links with 
the ancient East at a particular development of its history 
are not wanting. Engelbach compares the unfinished 
granite obelisk at Aswan with the ripple-marked surface of 
the tooling of the Stonehenge monoliths. There are struc- 
tural affinities between Stonehenge and the tomb of Seti 
(Nineteenth Dynasty), and Sir Arthur Evans has suggested 
that this unique temple was an elaboration of a funerary 
monument. The great Trilithons exactly resemble the 
postern of the famous Lion Gate at Mycenex, and the 
Mycenean civilisation was contemporary with the New 
Empire of Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards. 
Comparatively recent excavation has pointed to the fact 
that the stones of the outer circle, now disappeared, were 
placed close together like the ceremonious circle of monoliths 
round the shaft-graves of Mycenz discovered by Schliemann, 
The inspiration of the Orient is indeed writ large upon these 
immemorial stones, commemorating that cult of the dead 
which was the dominating expression of megalithic culture. 

The traditional association of our epic mystery-man. 
Merlin, with Stonehenge was perpetuated by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and other chroniclers. According to the story, 
Merlin won a victory in Ireland and by his magic arts 
caused the monoliths of the conquered to be transported to 
Salisbury Plain and there set up. We know now that the 
** blue stones ” encircling the inner Trilithons came from the 
Prescelly Mountains, in Pembrokeshire, and it must have 
been a highly organised transport system which fetched them. 
If all the garbled and fragmentary accounts of Merlin be 
examined closely, they can be disentangled from the post- 
Roman Celtic period and medizval Arthurian cycle in which 
they are embedded. Thus isolated, the stories of Merlin 
bear many striking resemblances to those of the solar culture- 
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heroes of the early Bronze Age in the Mediterranean, and 
his specific magical powers, calendrical, astronomical and 
architectural, are precisely those of Hercules, Theseus, 
Cadmus and the Far Eastern ancient mariners who bore the 
megalithic culture to the islands of Indonesia and Polynesia, 
If it be granted that Merlin was an early Bronze Age solar 
king of divine origin, the floating legends about him, so 
incongruous in their much later setting, cease to be un- 
intelligible and irrelevant. It is curious, too, that Merlin, 
like his Eastern prototypes and Far Eastern successors in 
thaumaturgic endowment, was “a son without a father,” 
while his mother was a virgin of royal descent. The chroni- 
clers call his father a spirit of mid-ether, but all the evidence 
points to this anomalous sprite as being a degenerate version 
of the sun-god, whose worship was at its meridian during 
the early Bronze Age. The birth of Merlin was similar to 
those of the AZgean, Peruvian and Samoan “ Sons of the 
Sun,”’ whose attributes were analogous to the powers of 
the solar Pharaohs whose parent was the Sun. Thus, there 
are other ways of trying to detect the ritual purpose of the 
severe temple on Salisbury Plain than by solstitial reckonings, 

Before Time blew through this archaic centre of worship, 
levelled nearly half the stones and crashed the largest 
Trilithon down upon the altar stone, it must have presented 
an appearance of formal and geometrical austerity. It is 
easy to reconstruct it without pottering about with a guide- 
book—the outer circle of dressed ‘* Sarsens,”? with their 
imposts riveted upon their crowns with tenon and mortise; 
the wheel of smaller “ blue stones ’’ within the wheel; the 
double crescent of “* blue stones ” and Trilithons of graduated 
height behind them, and in the centre the recumbent slab 
at right angles to the north-east, upon which axis the sun, 
resting its rays upon the “ Friar’s Hele’ a hundred feet or 
so outside the circles, strikes at the summer solstice. 
Whether the builders of the Fourteenth Century B.C. were 
experts upon the movements of the heavenly bodies or not, 
their fane might well have looked like a Rotunda of Astrono- 
mical Science, granting degrees and professorships from a 
study of the learning of the Chaldees. The strange thing 
about Stonehenge is not the intricate culture manifest in its 
ambitious and toilsome design, but in the primitiveness of 
the tools employed upon it. The quarrying picks were still 
tine and antler of the Red Deer, as they were in the construc- 
tion of older and grander Avebury to the north, and the 
axes and hammers of stone were still inferior to the superb 
implements of the Aurignacian and Solutrean periods, 
thousands of years before. It is still unknown whether 
bronze tools were used for the dressing processes. It was 
not primitive but civilised man who built Stonehenge, 
and behind him lay a long morning of traditional history. 
The Celts who came after him lost the art of stone-working 
which has entitled their predecessors to the privilege of the 
term “ megalithic,” turned the old gods into devils and 
worshipped them by the “cult of terror.” They were 
giants in those days, and this is no figurative expression, 
since the tales of the giants in the Old Testament and else- 
where can be closely correlated with those of the solar 
demigods who distributed their peculiar faiths and conven- 
tions along the Mediterranean seaboard. On the Island of 
Tongatabu, in Oceania, among the ruins of Tiahuanaco, in 
Bolivia, stand other Trilithons which are the very spit of 
their Stonehenge kindred. It would surely be worth while 
to prevent the wheels of progress from riding roughshod over 
the sacred precincts of Stonehenge, when a tale so kindling, 
so much more provocative of historical wonderment than 
all the idle fantasies of Atlantis is half revealed and half 
hidden in the “ grey wethers ” of this time-weary skeleton. 

H. J. MassINcHaAM. 
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THREE PLAYS AND FOUR 
AUTHORS 


HERE are three plays of unusual interest running 
7 now in London theatres—The Mayor at the Royalty, 
The Pleasure Garden at the Everyman, and Berkeley 
Square at the Lyric. It is highly improbable that my 
estimation of them will meet with the approval of the 
majority of those who see them. Yet they have this in 
common: that they are all in many respects superior to 
the average successful play. Each of them, for example, 
| regard as a better piece of work than Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Sacred Flame. I admit that to say this is 
not saying much, but The Sacred Flame has been enthusiasti- 
cally praised by the majority of dramatic critics; in fact it 
has been as greatly over-praised as Miss Adelaide Phillpotts’s 
comedy, The Mayor, has been under-praised. The reception 
of The Mayor both by the press and the public was a blow 
to those who think that fresh individual work cannot fail 
to make a stronger impression than hackneyed pieces of 
empty and somewhat fly-blown stagecraft. It is true that 
Miss Phillpotts’s play shows evidence of her having read 
Tchehov; but her play shows—in my opinion—a nicer 
appreciation of Tchehov’s real merits than Mr. Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House—which was avowedly written in the 
manner of Tchehov. And not only does she break loose 
from the stereotyped structure of that dramatic monstrosity, 
the well-made play; she has brought some personal observa- 
tion of life, a sense of character and a delightful humour 
to the construction of one of the most enjoyable comedies 
which I have seen for some considerable time. 

The spinster, Miss Virginia Whitehead, the most respect- 
able and lovable character of Miss Phillpotts’s South-coast 
town, is a charming creation drawn without exaggeration 
but with a touch of creative fantasy. The self-repressed 
and self-made business man, now the Mayor of the town, 
isalso excellently drawn, while Dr. Carpenter, Mrs. Carpenter, 
and Mrs. Barton-Abbott and the old Admiral are all vividly 
and truthfully presented. This is no small achievement, 
for how often does one find a play in which there is one, 
much less siz, real living human types presented with wit 
and vivacity! But they are not only presented, they are 
involved in an ingenious and plausible plot which demands 
only one setting (a drawback from the box-office point of 
view, since the populace loves changes of scene), and that 
setting an afternoon tea-party—or, rather, three afternoon 
tea-parties. In each of the three acts there is a dramatic 
surprise which is as unexpected on the third occasion as 
on the first, and when I say that each surprise is only a 
variation of the first one but is nevertheless just as startling 
and unexpected, it will be seen that Miss Phillpotts has a 
teal dramatic instinct and a genuine if unconventional 
technique. I consider The Mayor the best of the three 
plays I am discussing, and I advise everybody who is capable 
of appreciating fresh unconventional work to go to see 
The Mayor while it is still running, for I fear it is too good 
to last long. Miss Phillpotts has written about ordinary 
middle-class people; if she had written about millionaires 
or film-stars or given her play a luxurious setting in which 
the actresses could have worn expensive and fascinating 
clothes, her play would have had a much greater chance of 
success, 

Miss Beatrice Mayor has been more ambitious in The 
Pleasure Garden, for whereas Miss Phillpotts has only put a 
section of the society of an English South-coast watering 
Place under her examining glass, Miss Mayor has attempted 
to survey the whole of human life. A young biologist 
Studying the lives and habits of the stalk-eyed crustacea 


has his attention turned to the equally curious lives and 
habits of the human beings in a public park or pleasure 
garden—which is Miss Mayor’s symbol for the world. Some 
of the scenes in Miss Mayor’s play are good and entertaining. 
There is a certain amount of real knowledge and first-hand 
observation. The conversation between Topsy, now a 
cocotte, and her old girl-friend, now a clergyman’s wife, was 
rather well done; the character of the brandy-loving actor 
was another good piece of work; and all the dialogue between 
a young girl and her young man was excellent. But the 
poet and the poet’s wife were awful failures; only slightly 
less of a failure was the character of the gentlewoman, but 
this was due not to a fault in conception (as was the case 
with Miss Mayor’s poet) but to Miss Mayor’s deficiencies in 
power of expression. Her dialogue is extremely unequal: 
sometimes it is fluent, natural and expressive, and sometimes 
stiff, stilted and extraordinarily awkward. 

But the chief defect of The Pleasure Garden is that it pur- 
ports to give a comprehensive survey of life, and from that 
point of view it is so inadequate as to be ridiculous. Miss 
Mayor ought to be able to write an admirable comedy if 
she would work in a smaller circumference. Mr. Stanley 
Howlett gave a really praiseworthy performance as the 
actor and Miss Ellen Pollock’s “ Topsy ” deserves singling 
out for notice. The best of the minor parts were Miss Doris 
Hillier as “ A girl with a smile,” and Mr. Arthur Grenville 
as “‘ A retired major.” 

I have left Berkeley Square to the last, because although 
this play is likely to be much the most successful with the 
public, I discern less promise in it and find it less interesting 
than either of the other two, chiefly because the impression 
it makes on me is that of a cleverly concocted theatre-piece 
rather than an individual expression of dramatic instinct. 
And this is not only because it has two authors, Mr. J. L. 
Balderston and Mr. J. C. Squire—although collaboration 
has its dangers and can never have the same inevitability 
as the work of a single author—but also because of its 
unnatural adroitness. 

Berkeley Square is, to my mind, a clever tour-de-force in 
which sheer sentimentality is carried to the point of 
triumphant absurdity. It is triumphant because it success- 
fully imposes upon and affects the majority of the large 
audiences it draws. And it is absurd because it is too 
utterly unreal to have any genuine substance. 

Do we learn anything more of the nature of true love 
from this play? I think not. There is in it nothing of 
a revelation, nothing of illumination, nothing even of 
intellectual enlightenment. But there is sentimentality by 
the spadeful. It would be impossible to find anything 
even in the worst pages of Dickens to surpass the 
mawkishness of Peter Standish reading in 1928 the epitaph 
of a girl who died in 1787 with such emotion that he is 
completely indifferent to the perturbation and grief of 
the girl he is engaged to, who is standing by his side. 

But Berkeley Square succeeds because it combines senti- 
mentality with a certain dose of the uncanniness which 
the best professional mediums are able to achieve at their 
séances in the absence of disinterested and truly scientific 
critics. It also teaches the ignorant a little history in an 
easily digested form. But what a pity that people have 
not got an equal interest in some of the history of the 
present as depicted, for example, so delightfully in 
Miss Phillpotts’s The Mayor—to which I must return in 
order to mention in concluding the excellent acting of 
Mr. William Heilbronn in the title part, and of Miss Cicely 
Oates as that beflustered but bewilderingly bewitching 
spinster, Miss Virginia Whitehead. J. B-wW. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N 1926 M. Emile Cammaerts published a small book 
called The Poetry of Nonsense (Routledge, 3s. 6d.). 
He divided it into five parts, “The Meaning of 
Nonsense,” ‘“‘ Nonsense and the Child,” ‘‘ Nonsense and 
Poetry,” ‘“‘ Nonsense in Art,” and ‘“‘ Nonsense in England.” 
I remember that he drew the necessary distinction between 
pointful nonsense and sheer nonsense. But he did not in 
writing of ‘‘ Nonsense in England ” contrast in this respect 
either Carroll and Lear or, perhaps more fruitfully, Gilbert 
and Lear. In Carroll there is both witty and sheer nonsense, 
Many of Carroll’s jokes are distinctly metaphysical. Logic 
is put at the service of nonsense—made to breed nonsense— 
and wit and logic are closer kin than humour and logic. 
Humour and sheer nonsense combine, but wit and sheer 
nonsense do not combine so perfectly. I have been 
reminded of this discourse by receiving a French trans- 
lation of The Hunting of the Snark, by M. Aragon, published 
by the Hours Press (La Chasse au Snark, 300 copies, £1 18s. 
each). What sent me back to M. Cammaerts’s book was 
a passage in which he asserted that if Lear and Carroll had 
flourished on the Continent seventy years ago they would 
have made no impression at the time, and would have been 
inevitably forgotten by now. He was, I remember, inclined 
to think the appreciation of nonsense a peculiarity of the 
English mind. He said he had tried in vain to discover 
traces of a love of nonsense in French or German literature— 
outside nursery rhymes. Well, in France that indisposition 
is apparently changing. We might expect that the modern 
French mind, which is losing the taste for clarity and 
revelling in a beauty which means nothing, and in the 
thinking which reaches no conclusion and the criticism 
which rejects traditions, might very well now develop a 
too respectful love of nonsense. 
* * * 

That is my fear: it may be a too respectful appreciation 
which has prompted M. Aragon to undertake this difficult 
feat of translation. I hope I am wrong—that it is just 
his fun; but the French literary man is such a profoundly 
serious person and so ingenious, that I cannot help fearing 
that The Hunting of the Snark, or rather La Chasse au Snark, 
may start a new school of poetry in Paris. If taken 
seriously it is certainly a work sufficiently puzzling to be 
agreeable to many there. 

* * * 

Soon after, Sylvie and Bruno appeared, when everybody 
was repeating those little stanzas : 

He thought he saw an Elephant, 

That practised on a fife; 

He looked again, and found it was 

A letter from his wife. 

** At length I realise,”’ he said, 

‘** The bitterness of Life ! ” 

He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 

Descending from the ’bus; 

He looked again and found it was 

A Hippopotamus. 


“If this should stay to dine,” he said, 
** There won’t be much for us ! ” 


The rhyme of mistaken identity became popular; and 
it struck the ingenious mind of an anonymous parodist 
and wit, the author of Playtime with a Pen (Macmillan and 
Bowes, 1891), that this kind of extravagant humour would 
be utterly bewildering to an intelligent Frenchman. He 
therefore could not resist inventing a French visitor to 
England, who, interested in the latest developments of 
English literature, informs his friends at home of these 
“traits trés curieux,’” which he has observed in recent 
English poetry, and supplies him with ‘ une traduction 
fidéle mais idiomatique.” 


Il croyait voir un éléphant qui s’exercait en Fyfe (province 
d’Ecosse célébre pour ses grandes foréts). 

Regardant une autre fois il s’apergut que c’était une lettre de 
sa femme: ‘“‘ Que ga me fait réaliser,” dit-il, “‘ les amertumes de 
la vie!’’ (Quoi! une lettre de sa femme lui inspirer des réflexions 
améres? Qu’on vante aprés cela la sainte domesticité des maris 
anglais!).... 

Il croyait alors voir le commis d’une maison de banque qui 

° > - qui 
descendait légérement du haut d’un omnibus; cependant j] ge 
méfia bienté6t de cette idée naissante, car c’était en vérité un hippo- 
potame énorme qui, se dégageant de la voiture, dirigeait ses pas— 
dans quelle direction? Comble dhorreurs! II voyait que cette 
béte monstrueuse allait entrer délibérément dans sa maison a ]yj 

**Omon Dieu!” cria ’héte infortuné d’une voix étouffée de sanglots, 

‘** si cet animal-la se propose de souper chez nous combien restera-t-i] 

du repas pour notre malheureuse famille? 

Si les sentiments de ce poéme sont généralement irréprochables 
on conviendra que les images en sont un peu bizarres. Ce morceau 
fait fureur 4 ce moment en Angleterre—on en rencontre des stances 
citées dans tous les journaux. 

This was a plausible interpretation of the probable im- 
pression which Lewis Carroll’s nonsense verse would make 
upon a Frenchman of the nineties. I am not sure M, 
Aragon’s La Chasse au Snark will be received now in 
quite the same spirit. 

* * 

The drawback to it is that it is not in rhyme. It is very 
close and well-done, but rhyme is an essential part of the 
charm of the original and that is missing in M. Aragon’s 
translation. Take, for instance, the stanzas which follow 
the Bellman’s reproof to the Baker after the latter has 
retailed the awful warning of his uncle : 

It’s excessively awkward to mention it now— 

As I think I’ve already remarked. 

And the man they called “* Hi!” replied, with a sigh, 

I informed you the day we embarked. 

You may charge me with murder—or want of sense— 

(We are all of us weak at times) : 

But the slightest approach to a false pretence 
Was never among my crimes ! 

I said it in Hebrew—I said it in Dutch— 
I said it in German and Greek; 

But I wholly forgot (and it vexes me much) 

That English is what you speak ! 

Now compare these verses with M. Aragon’s translation. 
I think, though there is something peculiarly delightful in 
the portentuous gravity of the translation, that you will 
agree a good deal is lost. 

Il est extrémement maladroit d’en faire mention aujourd’hui 

Comme je l’ai déja remarqué, 

Et Phomme qu’ils appelaient Hi répliqua avec un soupir 

Je vous ai informé le jour de notre embarquement. 

Vous pourrez m’accuser de meurtre ou de défaut d’esprit 

Nous sommes tous faibles 4 nos heures 

Mais la teinte la plus légére de faux-semblant 

N’a jamais été au nombre de mes crimes. 

Je le dis en Hébreu je le dis en Hollandais 

Je le dis en Allemand et en Grec 

Mais j’ai entiérement oublié et cela me vexe fort 

Cet Anglais qui est votre langage. 

The swing and exaltation of the original has disappeared 
together with the rhymes and the rhythm. I looked out 
with curiosity to see how M. Aragon would render Carroll’s 
invented words in the making of which his genius shone. 
The line 

The Bellman looked uffish, and wrinkled his brow 

is rendered 
L’homme 4 la Cloche eut lair furieux et fronga le sourcil, 
and 
But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day 
is translated 
Mais, oh neveu rayonnant, malheureux le jour. ; 
Now “ lair furieux ”’ is a get-out, and though the expression 
‘“‘neveu rayonnant ” is extravagant enough in French, #é 
could tell M. Aragon that there is a great difference between 
the word ‘“‘ beaming” and the word Our 


’ 


** beamish.” 


beloved and wonderful Urquhart succeeded in inventing 
equivalents for Rabelais’ new-minted words, and I think M. 
Aragon ought to have attempted to doso in the case of Carroll. 
But apart from the holes which can be picked in this 
translation, it has amused me, and it would make a most 
entertaining French lesson book for English children. 
AFFABLE HAWE. 
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POETRY OF THE ORIENT 


Poetry of the Orient. An Anthology of the Classical Secular 
Poetry of the Major Eastern Nations. Edited by Eunice 
TrETJENS. Knopf. 21s. 


Although there is a slightly meretricious glamour about the 
title chosen for this anthology, the contents have been selected 
with a real sense of poetry, and the whole effect is more impressive 
than at first glance seemed possible. For it must be remembered 
that this volume sets out to illustrate, in its 312 pages, the poetic 
creation of five major races; the territory it covers stretches 
from Moorish Spain to Japan; and the period between the 
earliest and the latest poem quoted cannot be much less than 
two thousand five hundred years. It is as well to bear in mind, 
in order to keep a sense of proportion, that in their anthology of 
the T’ang period alone, the Chinese have included nearly forty- 
nine thousand poems. 

But, though it would be rash to label this volume representa- 
tive, the way in which Mrs. Tietjens has chosen from, and 
arranged, the available material, brings out very interestingly 
the course of development poetry has run among these different 
races, Arabian, Persian, Japanese, Chinese and Indian. For 
instance, the virile odes of the Bedouin Arabs of the Days of 
Ignorance (that is, before the advent of Mohammed) became 
softer and even voluptuous, and intellectually sceptical, under 
the influence of the more complex civilisations which the sword 
of Islam had conquered. Yet the formal construction of the 
earliest surviving Bedouin “ odes,” the kasida, is rigidly set 
and reminds us that the “ primitive” poet is by no means 
ignorant of the artistic value of convention, a value which, at 
first sight paradoxically, only comes to be questioned when the 
conditions of society are highly artificial. To give an instance 
of this, we must quote Mrs. Tietjens’ description of the way in 
which the sequence of themes is fixed in the classic Bedouin ode : 

The poet first visits in imagination a deserted camping-ground, 
from which the wandering tribe has departed to other fields. The 
contemplation of this recalls to his mind his lost love, who has 
departed with the tribe, and he usually indulges in grief at her loss. 

After this he flees across the desert mounted on a swift beast, a 

camel or horse, whose praises he sings usually in much greater 

detail than those of his lady love. Then at last he comes to the 
substance of his poem, which is usually a panegyric on some patron, 
on his tribe or on himself, or, more rarely, on his love. 

How fine a result this may produce is seen in the “ Golden 
Ode” of Labid, here given in full, which was written early in 
the seventh century. Less than a hundred years later, the old 
manner is out of favour, much as the old manner is out of favour 
to-day, and we find this sneer at the kasida by Abu Nuwas, a 
poet at the court of Haroun al-Raschid : 

The lovelorn wretch stopped at a deserted camping-ground to 
question it, and I stopped to enquire after the local tavern. 

May Allah not dry the eyes of him that wept over stones, and 
may he not ease the pain of him that yearns to a tent-peg ! 

Mrs. Tietjens gives examples of some of the earliest English 
translations of Eastern poetry, and on the whole it may be said 
that there has been a considerable improvement up to the present 
day. The trouble with the early translators was their inability 
to get away from the predominant idiom of their native, con- 
temporary verse, so that we get such weird hybrids as Joseph 
Champion’s translation (1788) of Firdousi, “‘ the Persian Homer.” 


Here is his description of the heroine under the influence of her 
warrior-lover’s charms : 


Rudabeh blushed, and in her conscious eye 
Blazed the fierce rapture, and the am’rous sigh; 
On all his charms, his eminence, she gazed; ie 
Hung o’er his manly form, and much she praised : 
She bids him rise; now stung with keen desires, 
Their fond embraces speak th’ internal fires. 
This is just mediocre English verse, and though it may translate 
the content of, we may be sure it does not provide anzsthetic 
equivalent for, the original Persian. Nor is the case of Edward 
FitzGerald really much more satisfactory, with regard to the 
whole problem of translation, since he has actually enhanced the 
poetic merit of a rather third-rate original—and what the reader 
wants, one imagines, is as faithful a reproduction as can be got. 
The result, of course, can never be an exact equivalent, any 
“ae . copy of a painting can be; but there is a quality of 
. ulness " (not to be confused with literalness) which may 
© acquired by a sufficiently sensitive and self-effacing translator. 
So long as translators used familiar metres like the iambic 
pentameter, the strength of association was bound to colour their 





work with a quite fallaciously familiar tint, more or less deep 
according to their personal skill. By the general adoption of 
‘** free’? verse, contemporary translators have eliminated this 
source of error, and a large crop of really delectable verse has 
been harvested during the last ten or fifteen years, the credit 
being largely due to Arthur Waley, Ezra Pound, E. Powys 
Mathers (of whom only the first-named probably has any deep 
knowledge of the language of his originals), whilst Florence 
Ayscough, Amy Lowell and Witter Bynner have also done good 
work. (It should be said that these remarks apply chiefly to 
translations from the Chinese and Japanese. The poetry of the 
other countries, and that of India in particular, has yet to be 
adequately treated by the newer methods.) The limitations of 
rhyme and metre, since they only remotely correspond to 
anything in the original, are an unnecessary handicap, and do 


‘ tend to give a moribund poetic air to a translation. For instance, 


this last stanza from Tu Fu’s “ Reflection by Night” has to 
include all the poeticisms of a contemporary poetaster : 

How by my pen can I to fame attain? 

Worn out, from office better to refrain. 

Drifting o’er life—and what in sooth am I? 

A sea-gull floating *twixt the earth and sky. 

Much more poignant, because, probably, of its completely 
unaffected manner of expression, is Mr. Waley’s version of 
Po Chii-i’s ‘*‘ Last Poem”: 

They have put my bed beside the unpainted screen ; 

They have shifted my stove in front of the blue curtain, 

I listen to my grandchildren, reading me a book; 

I watch the servants, heating up my soup. 

With rapid pencil I answer the poems of friends; 

I feel in my pockets and pull out medicine-money. 

When this superintendence of trifling things is done, 

I lie back on my pillows and sleep with my face to the south, 
Of course, little that the poem owed to its form can be conveyed 
through this convention of unconventionality, but on the other 
hand, no alien form is interposed to falsify that of the original, 
All things considered, it would seem that the freer method 
is the better and that it is on these lines that future translations 
will be made. 

A useful bibliography completes a volume that is full of interest 
to the amateur of literature, and contains not a few versions 
which are in themselves delightful poems. 


MORE SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY 


British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848 

-1872. By C. W. pe Krewrer. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Anyone who is in the way of seeing contemporary publications 

on South African public questions, whether histories, economic 
studies or reports of official Commissions, can hardly fail to be 
struck by the persistent and increasing recurrence of emphasis 
on the true fundamental cause of the peculiar difficulties in 
regard to relations with natives which are now so troubling 
local politics. Mr. de Kiewiet, himself a South African, in the 
latest volume of ‘Imperial Studies” (edited by Professor 
A. P. Newton) deals with the relations of British Colonial policy 
with the South African Republics, on the basis of the generalisa- 
tion that conflicts between the Governments, which both parties 
had desired and intended to avoid, were rendered inevitable by 
the relations of the Boers to the natives and the reactions of 
those relations upon the British communities. And he opens 
his survey with the following generalisation : 

In 1852 and 1854 the British Government, by signing the Sand 
River and Bloemfontein Conventions, formally resolved to have no 
more to do in any form with natives and native problems beyond 
the Cape and Natal frontiers. . . . In consequence, a large pro- 
portion of South Africa’s native population was subjected to the 
“ eolonist ” point of view. And that point of view was that the 
native held too much land; that the white man was a superior 
being to whom the black man was by Providence ordained to be 
subject. . . . The farmers of the Republics worked almost entirely 
on the assumption that any attempt to give the natives legal or 
political, let alone economical, equality was destroying the basis of 
society. This attitude was by no means confined to the farmers of 
the Republics. In the first stages of the second Basuto War, the 
Natal colonists ardently sympathised with the Free State farmers. 
. .. Had the Natal colonists had their way, Basutoland might 
have shared the fate of Sir George Grey’s British Kaffraria and 
become an area in which the bulk of the best land was held by the 
whites and the natives were crowded into a space too small to hold 
and support them in comfort. 

That generalisation expresses what is to this day the charac- 
teristic Afrikander view of native rights and of the principles 
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on which native policy must be based. It is absolutely discordant 
with the British Imperial view, the establishment of which in 
the Cape Colony has been so lucidly described by Professor 
Macmillan (The Cape Colour Question), and reaffirmed within 
recent years by the British Government in concordance with the 
pronouncement of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

We find the character of the Afrikander policy emphatically 
stated and its matured results described by successive witnesses 
before the recent Select Committee of the South African Parlia- 
ment on General Hertzog’s Native Bills. The Commissioners 
for Native Affairs informed that Committee that the present 
allocation of land is such as to drive natives into industrial 
centres, that the native reserves are overcrowded and their 
populations becoming poorer. They explained that land in the 
Union is now allotted between rural whites and rural blacks on 
an average of 187 morgen per rural white to 4 morgen per rural 
black: that is, 46} to 1. The effects of this land policy, coupled 
with the determination to drive the native into bondsmanship 
to the farmer, are thus expressed by one of the Natal farmer 
witnesses : 

I would not give the educated native any share in the Govern- 
ment of the country so far as the European Parliament is concerned. 
You ask whether I think that could be maintained for any length of 
time; but, to be quite frank, my own personal opinion on this 
point is that the time must come when we shall have to fight for 
our position in this country. You ask if it is my idea that things 
should have to be decided by force, and that if we want to hold 
our own we must exterminate them, I think it will either be that, 
or I do not know what it is going to be. 

The sane-minded criticisms of the plurality of the witnesses 
before the Committee has shelved General Hertzog’s Dopper- 
inspired programme for the moment. Such books as Mr. Kiewiet’s 
reinforce the effort now being made by all intelligent and far- 
sighted Africans to stem this drift of reaction and to get European 
dealings with natives in the way of some kind of redress of 
established iniquities. He handles his historical matter carefully 
and minutely. It is no disparagement to his essay to say that 
the same material has been somewhat more lucidly and effectively 
dealt with by Professor Walker in his History of South Africa, 
recently reviewed in these columns. The South African 
Universities may yet save their State. OLIVIER. 


THE HEART OF FRANCE 


French France. By O.iver Mapox Huerrer. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer is not the first Englishman, by 
a long way, who has undertaken the seemingly hopeless task of 
attempting to explain France to his fellow-countrymen. The 
relationship between the two countries is something which 
defies explanation. Usually they have quarrelled, but there have 
also been periods of desperate love-making. And, as Mr. Hueffer 
says, the European War, instead of tending to an increase of 
understanding between the allies, “‘ only served to emphasise, 
not indeed their divergencies, but their common incapacity to 
bridge them.”” We may admire each other even more than before ; 
but we understand, if possible, even less. 

Mr. Hueffer has had the advantage of living in France for 
many years, so that he speaks with that inner knowledge, that 
instinctive sympathy with the French point of view, which 
only long residence can give. His “city,” not difficult to 
identify, some ten or twenty miles outside Paris, is France for 
him; and of Paris itself there is hardly a mention in this book. 
The “ city ” is France, and a sufficient illustration in itself of all 
the errors that the English make about France. Even now we 
take them for Radicals—Jacobins; but according to Mr. Hueffer 
they are “the most conservative people in Europe.” ‘ One 
of the mysteries of European history is that the French Revolu- 
tion should have happened in France.” Mr. Hueffer, after 
spending a few years in his unnamed provincial “ city,” getting 
to know the mayor, talking to the gendarmes, visiting the post 
office, drinking his morning vermouth at ‘‘ Pautigny’s,” becoming, 
in fact, a recognised inhabitant of the place, finds it ‘“ difficult 
to credit that a nation so inherently conservative and so suspicious 
of change should ever have initiated so world-upheaving a 
movement.” He goes to visit M. Guévin, the municipal coun- 
cillor, who is also the leading blacksmith. He asks him to cash 
a cheque. M. Guévin eyes it doubtfully. He leads Mr. Hueffer 
to his desk and opens a drawer crammed with paper money. 
“Take what you require,” he says, “‘ and repay me when con- 
venient; but as to this”—he “ handed me the cheque disdain- 


oneal 


fully between two fingers ’—** I would rather you kept it than I.” 
And as Mr. Hueffer left that ancient office-building, where 
dilapidated Cupid-fountain still splashed spasmodically in the 
courtyard, he noticed that the clerks were ‘“ writing with steel 
pens and blotting their pages with blue sand instead of blotting 
paper, and there was neither a typewriter, a filing cabinet nor a 
duplicating machine to be seen.” 

On the other familiar myths—the “immorality” of the 
French, for instance, their tolerance of what Mr. Hueffer once 
heard an American preacher denounce as “ the lascivious nood,” 
their alleged “excessive politeness” and “ excitability,” and, 
above all, their artistic ‘‘ taste ’—on all these subjects Mr. Hueffer 
writes frankly and amusingly. And his friends in the “ city ” 
will no doubt forgive him for the sake of his wit. Only one 
passage seems a little dangerous—that in which he discusses 
French “ taste,” with special reference to the architecture of 
the newer parts of his “ city,” which “ for sheer unmitigated 
tastelessness ’’ can “ give points to the London jerry-builder of 
the worst suburban period.” Will the “city” forgive that? 
If they exile Mr. Hueffer we shall all be the losers, for he has 
written a book full of urbanity and wit and keen observation, 
and the kind of book, moreover, which encourages us to hope 
for more. It is difficult to indicate its quality except by the 
method of lengthy quotation; but a few of the smaller pearls 
of wisdom which Mr. Hueffer drops by the wayside in his 
cheerful progress may be picked up and noted here. For instance : 
‘**It is another fact seldom realised in England that, despite 
political accidents, the mentality of the French peasant is 
curiously similar to that of the German, especially of the Rhine: 
provinces and Bavaria, as similar indeed as both of them are 
unlike that of the Englishman of town or country.” A little: 
exaggerated, perhaps, for Mr. Hueffer likes to exaggerate occa- 
sionally ; but almost every one of us who travels has had such 


a thought at one time or another, and has been waiting ever- 


since for someone to say it. Or, again, on French “ militarism ” : 
‘While there is nothing your Frenchman loves more than 
military glory, there is nothing he hates more than war—even 
victorious war.’ And, discussing the appearance of the French 
countryside, he remarks upon “ that curious instability of all 
French villages, which contrast so sharply with the English 
hamlet that has been built, without fear of destructive invasions, 
to last for centuries.” That is a penetrating remark. In fact, 
this is an airy, entertaining, unpretentious sort of book; but 


a remarkably wise one, because it is written by one who has. 


seen and understood the heart of France. 


FAMOUS PARODIES 
Rejected Addresses. Edited by ANDREW Boy ie. 


15s. 

This is a good edition of a good book. Here we have Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations ; admirably reproduced portraits of both the 
authors and of all their victims, from “* hoarse Fitzgerald” to 
‘* Laura Matilda”—who, being double, receives the requisite 
pair; “notes and preface, all that most allures the pious pur- 
chaser”; and a bibliography which enables us to compare the 


Constable. 


first hasty thoughts of the writers with their second. The binding,. 


though not in itself attractive, is appropriate to a book of 1813; 
and altogether the volume is—rare praise—worth its price. 

The Rejected Addresses is still the most celebrated of all collec- 
tions of parodies. It owes much, of course, to the unequalled 
opportunity presented by the amazing ineptitude of the Drury 
Lane management. But the skill to seize the chance, and the 
deftness of the mockery, are the author’s own; and that the 
poems are not mere vers d’occasion is shown by their abiding 
popularity (Mr. Boyle’s is perhaps the thirtieth edition) and by 
the multitude of imitations they provoked. Many writers, we 
think, have exceeded them in polish, in neatness, in delicacy of 
wit, and in mimetic power; but James and Horace Smith, if 
they allured to brighter worlds, cannot be denied the glory of 
having led the way. 

No branch of literature demands more fully the co-operation 
of reader and writer than does parody. First and foremost, the 
author parodied should be familiar. We must not require to be 


told, as by a scholiast on Aristophanes, that this passage or that 
is a travesty of a lost play of Euripides ; the model must be recog- 
nised at once. Here the Smiths have a great advantage, for 
half their authors are still alive, and the other half, though dead, 
are ever being reincarnated in the washy poetasters who, like 
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the poor, are always with us. Scott, Wordsworth, and the rest, 
again, whatever their merits or defects, have very marked 
characteristics, not to be missed by the dullest reader, and are 
the very God-given prey of the mimic. Not Swinburne or Alfred 
Austin is easier to recognise than Crabbe or Southey. 

Parody, we think, should be good-natured. The bitterness of 
Calverley’s ** Cock and Bull,” for instance, to our mind ruins one 
of the keenest poems in the language. The Smiths, on the other 
hand, are never savage; they excite amusement and nothing 
else. We do not need their prefaces to tell us that they love the 
poets they burlesque ; and this is as it should be. And the poets, 
in turn—Scott, Byron, even the Hon. W. Spencer himself— 
loved the parodies. It may be—though we do not think it is— 
that “‘ Nancy Lake” is a little severe on the Lyrical Ballads : but 
it could have been written only by an admirer of “‘ Michael” and 
“The Daffodils.” In this respect the Smiths set an example 
which their successors will disregard at their peril. 

It is true there is no subtle and discriminating appreciation in 
the Addresses. There is no “criticism by imitation.” The 
Addresses, in fact, are so lucid and lively that they can be enjoyed, 
for their own sake, by children who have no idea that they are 
parodies at all. They are funny even to a reader who does not 
know that they are poking fun. For this reason, though so many 
more refined and penetrating parodies have appeared since their 
day, we think the Addresses will outlast them all. 

They are, in fact, a very good compromise between the mere 
twist or verbal parody and the parody of style. Catherine 
Fanshawe’s “* Here the first noses of the year shall blow,” Mr. 
Carrick’s ‘‘ Short and simple flannels of the poor,’ H. S. Leigh’s 
works passim are nothing but puns, long or short, good 
or bad. Of these the Smiths give us very few. They parody not 
their author’s words but his manner. And if they fall far short 
of such a masterpiece as Peacock’s ‘** There is a fever of the spirit,” 
they avoid the worst snares of the satirist, and never fall into the 
Icarian sea which has drowned so many of their tribe. 


MR. DEAN 


Assessments and Anticipations. By W. R. INGE. 
7s. 6d. 

We wonder if the Dean of St. Paul’s ever reads the Evening 
Standard or Nash’s Magazine? If so, he must wonder at times 
how it is that Dr. W. R. Inge continues to contribute to those 
papers. He tells us in the best essay in this volume that Mr. 
Asquith, on offering him the Deanery, requested him “to re- 
member Milman, Mansel and Church, and to try to justify my 
appointment by taking a prominent part in the world of litera- 
ture, scholarship and theology. This I have endeavoured to do, 
to the best of my ability.” We think Dr. Inge underrates his 
ability. He was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s in 1911, and since 
then he has only published one book which’ can be regarded 
as a contribution to serious scholarship—the admirable work on 
Plotinus, the third edition of which we reviewed the other day. 
He has been enticed away by the fascinations of the popular 
press, and has given up to ephemeral journalism what was meant 
for the schools. The consequence is that few deans are so 
well known as the present Dean of St. Paul’s, and none has ever 
written so much indifferent and negligible matter. Of course, 
Dr. Inge is entertaining enough; and the outsider can chuckle 
at his indiscretions and his waspish invectives; but it must be 
a little galling for those who remember Dean Church to watch 
Dr. Inge make so little of his position that one particularly 
glaring error in taste resulted in a public apology (for him, not 
from him) recently being dispatched to the United States. 

Apart from the personal lucubrations, most of the essays in 
this book deal with politics or religion; and their quality can 
be best gauged, perhaps, by quotation. ‘“ Marx was a fierce- 
looking man with glittering eyes and a bushy beard, a born 
agitator.” . . . “The British Labour Party, which was once a 
pioneer and a model for other countries, has lost all inspiration 
and independence, and has become a mere organisation for the 
progressive pillage of minorities.” . . . ‘* What is called Socialism 
is simply political bribery on a large scale.” It is not, perhaps, 
fair to quote Dr. Inge on politics, a subject which he has evidently 
hever studied seriously; but his essays on religion in this 
volume show a curious intellectual stagnation, an inability to 
keep his mind free, or look at old problems with a fresh eye. It 
Was suggested the other day by Mr. Chesterton that Protestants 
were not allowed any longer to read the Bible; and some of 
Dr. Inge’s statements give support to that surprising rumour. 


Cassell. 


We must be content to give two instances of the Dean’s apparent 
ignorance of the New Testament : 


Christ himself led a Protestant movement in the Jewish Church. 
With sovereign confidence He set aside the law of Moses. 

“It was said to them of old time ... but I say unto you,” 
something different. 


So Dr. Inge. Here is Jesus, as reported in the gospels: ‘* Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil.” Or, again, ‘“* The scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do: but do not ye after their 
works : for they say, and do not.’’ You could scarcely have a 
clearer statement than that last saying of the Catholic position 
which Dr. Inge is attacking—the position that obedience is due 
to authority, even when its exponents are themselves disloyal to 
their teaching. Again, Dr. Inge, in an attack on institutionalism 
(he appears to have learnt nothing from one of his greatest 
privileges—an acquaintance with von Hiigel) declares that ‘* the 
whole spirit of the Gospel . . . is utterly opposed to the maxim 
extra ecclesiam nulla salus*’: yet the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel 
declares “* salvation is of the Jews”; that “ all that ever came 
before me are thieves and robbers.” 

Of course this method of prejudging the issue, of trying to 
force a decision by the quoting of isolated texts, has been aban- 
doned long ago by controversialists who wish to discover the 
truth; that Dr. Inge should still resort to it is sad evidence 
of the degree to which he is content, when he writes in the popular 
press, to appeal to popular prejudices. It is, for a scholar, 
ludicrous to discuss the attitude of Jesus towards churches and 
institutionalism generally without recalling to the reader that 
we have only a record of two or three years of His life-work, and 
that, so far as we can judge from this record, He was careful to 
observe and commend observance to the rules of the Jewish 
Church to which He belonged. This is entirely obscured by 
Dr. Inge, who would no doubt be highly indignant if someone 
asked him to embrace holy poverty, relying on his obedience 
to the text, ‘‘ Go sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” 

Apart from such flagrant misrepresentations, difficult to explain 
except on the score of careless writing, Dr. Inge repeats some 
of his favourite absurdities. ‘‘ The Roman Church, whenever it 
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gets control of education, imbues the mind of the young with an 
indelible taint of fierce bigotry,’ is a sentence to be studied by 
those familiar with the education of Voltaire, Renan and 
M. Maeterlinck. That some teachers of the Roman Communion 
are bigoted and would like to produce “ an indelible taint ’? may 
be true, as it certainly is of some anti-Papist educationalists ; 
but that it is a universally successful policy is obviously false. 
Dr. Inge has an extraordinary quality of being unable to see 
any strange phenomena except from the outside; and his natural 
timidity of mind, combined with this lack of sympathy, leads him 
to make generalisations that differ only in precision of state- 
ment from the popular clichés of the Pullman-car saloon. His 
geography even suffers, for he still finds room on the shores 
of the Mediterranean for Ireland, Poland and Austria-Hungary 
and large portions of the United States, because he is determined 
to deny that Roman Catholicism can exist except among Mediter- 
ranean peoples. Has it ever occurred to the Dean that the 
nations which embraced Protestantism most warmly were those 
which had been most recently converted to Christianity? That 
explanation of their lapse is at least as tenable as the grea 


Mediterranean hypothesis. rg 


OTRANTO REVISITED 


The Castle of Otranto. By Horace WALPOLE. 
duction by OswaLp Dovuecury. 


With an Initro- 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 
Replete with every Gothic convenience, Mr. Walpole’s ingenious 
residence of Strawberry Hill raised its polite battlements, its 
flimsy donjon, its lacery-tracery niches, in a slightly comical 
protuberance among the fields of Twickenham. He built it in 
earnest, and lived in it in earnest. But when friends from 
London or France came down and treated his realised dream 
as a rather laughable plaything, he was quick, with the 
dilettante’s timidity, to join in the unwanted laughter—yes, it 
was just a paper castle, a mere puppet-showof the moment. 
In his heart of hearts, however, he was faithful to Strawberry. 
When the gout began prematurely to rack him—before he was 
forty—he clung to this rock of consolation in the rustic quiet; 
and when the advancing forties brought with them the hideous 
accidie of a man who has planned much and achieved no lasting 
monument of his gifts (he did not think of his letters), it was 
in the most mazy recesses of this rock that he threatened to lose 
himself, in an incense-cloud of confusedly medieval day-dreams. 
Then suddenly, one morning in June, 1764, Mr. Walpole 
awoke with a curiously vivid dream cutting sharply into his 
memory. He had seen his own carefully Gothic staircase of 
Strawberry mounting, with its heraldic antelopes punctuating 
the balustrade, in the heart of “an ancient castle” (which in 
later life he discovered to be a dreaming memory of a Cambridge 
college), and down this balustrade there inexplicably moved 
‘‘a gigantic hand in armour.” The vision pressed upon him 
all day, and that very evening, with nothing in his head but 
the gigantic hand, he sat down to write. After two months 
The Castle of Otranto had emerged from the blank. And Horace 
Walpole—disguised at first, until he knew how the cat Fashion 
would jump, as “ William Marshall, Gent.,” translating from 
the Italian of one “‘ Onuphrio Muralto ’—had there and then 
achieved the literary counterpart of his Gothic castelleito, a 
haphazard foreshadowing of the Romantic movement, an 
Augustan prophecy of the great deluge of Schauer-romantik. 
When he took up his pen, he hardly knew what he was going 
to write; still less did he know what a snowball he had set 
rolling and growing down the path of English literature. Almost 
accidentally he started a fashion, a twist of taste, which left its 
impress on the sensibility of the next fifty years, and counted 
for a good deal in the flowering of English romanticism. Two 
elements may be distinguished: the first simply the craving 
for sensationalist diversion later set up by the fashion for the 
horrific novels of Mrs. Radcliffe or Clara Reeve. But the second 
was more authentic, something older than the contrived mechanics 
of Lewis’s Monk or Maturin’s Melmoth—the genuine 


and 
instinctive dread of the supernatural. 


The shuddering awe of 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire ; 
The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves, 
is not really akin to the hack-written horrors which Jane Austen 
put so deftly out of court in Northanger Abbey. One has only 
to ponder the serious eulogies of Otranto by Byron and Scott 


(of which Mr. Doughty reminds us in his present introduction) 
to realise how the “‘ renascence of wonder,” the revivified sense 
of the supernatural and of the glamour of the historic past, had 
a richly significant presage in that hand in armour on the 
balustrade of Walpole’s toyshop. 

For all that, the story itself is a creaking, cumbrous toy. 
Read with the best will in the world, it is heavy going after the 
first five or six thrills have done their duty, and the crowding 
problems of identity, inheritance and vanishing that beset 
Theodore, Manfred, Hippolita, Conrad, Isabella, Jerome in that 
bewildering architecture of courtyards and echoing vaults against 
which they stiffly move, no longer drive the reader onward at 
a gallop. Scott extolled the alternating ‘interest’ and 
‘* grandeur” of the tale’s scenes, and pointed to the “ happy 
combination of supernatural agency with human interest, to a 
tone of feudal manners and language, sustained by characters 
strongly drawn and well discriminated.” But what evil days 
has the famous Castle fallen upon when its latest editor can 
speak of it as ‘‘ the tale of a hysterical schoolgirl”? The phrase 
is harsher than need be, but still it is a persevering mind that 
will press steadily to the end—and a very uncontemporaneous 
one that will really be thrilled by the ‘‘ wildness ” that alarmed 
even its author. Nevertheless, it is an important landmark in 
eighteenth-century literature, and the present edition can be 
wholeheartedly recommended. Mr. Doughty’s long introduction 
makes excellent reading and will give any reader the exact 
Walpolean background necessary to appreciate the historical 
flavour of the story; a few notes and a good bibliography amplify 
it, and the views of Strawberry Hill are likewise valuable. A 
reprint so conscientiously and pleasantly produced is evidence, and 
not the first, that its publishers have deserved well of the public. 


ART AND CIVILISATION 


Art and Civilization. Lssays arranged and edited by F. S, 
Marvin and A, F. Crurron-Brock. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

This volume is the eighth of Mr. Marvin’s Unity Series, and 
it is intended to demonstrate the essential unity of art as an 
expression of civilisation. What it actually does demonstrate 
is the surprising disunity of critical method that prevails among 
those who were called upon to collaborate. The thirteen essays 
that make up the book differ widely in scale, outlook, and even 
in relevance. Some of the authors have made almost no attempt 
to consider art as an interpretation of human culture, but concern 
themselves with physiological or psychological or esthetic 
speculations of a disinterested kind, or simply with Kunstforschung 
of the purest order. They seize the opportunity of airing their 
favourite theories, regardless of whether those theories are 
apropos. Again, some of them behave as if they were performing 
solos, and others are vaguely aware that they are playing a 
concerted piece. Clearly it is no use attempting to regard the 
book as a collective statement of a single idea; one must judge 
the separate contributions on their own merits, which vary. 

After Mr. Marvin’s introductory wave of the hand, Prof. Elliot 
Smith discusses the steps in the physiological development of 
the brain, the eyes, and the hands which make vision and creation 
possible, and then emphasises the practical and non-sthetic 
origin of art. Then Mrs. Dina Portway Dobson takes up the 
tale and mentions the artistic achievements of prehistoric man; 
she finishes with a useful analysis, describing paleolithic art 
as naturalistic because magical in intention, neolithic art as 
slighter but purely decorative, and the art of the bronze age as 
characterised by magnificent craftsmanship and the use of 
precious substances. We then arrive suddenly at Greece and 
Rome. Mr. Michael Holroyd, to whom these sections have been 
allotted, contributes little novelty to his theme, which he treats 
in an unenterprising way, summarising familiar information rather 
than interpreting it in a fresh light. Mr. Binyon sketches @ 
graceful outline round the Asiatic spirit; twenty-five pages ” 
not allow much scope for fine shades and details, but he contrasts 
the pantheism of Asia with the humanism of Europe in a just 
and measured essay. Professor Strzygowski, needless to say, 
pays no attention to anybody else; his bibliography significantly 
mentions nobody’s books but his own. He has seized upon the 


present opportunity for pushing his theories still further, both 
in imagination and in space; the Gothic North now engross¢s 
him, and Norway has taken the place of Armenia or Altai-Iran 
as his Neuland der Kunstgeschichte. 


Dr. Gliick is not Strzygowski’s 
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pupil for nothing; and it must be confessed that as a study of 
the Renaissance his lecture is a farce. But his theory of Islamic 
influence on Brunelleschi’s planning is one that we should like 
to see fully developed in a more appropriate place. Mrs. Strong’s 
essay on the baroque is one of the few that are devoted solely 
to tracing the connection between artistic expression and spiritual 
atmosphere. Instead of describing the Sistine ceiling and the 
Ecstasy of St. Theresa for the hundredth time, which would have 
been tiresome, she has interpreted the work of Raphael and 
Michelangelo and Bernini as instruments of counter-Reformation 
propaganda. ‘“ Art is the expression of ideas, and can only be 
explained in relation to the current of religious and speculative 
thought which inspired it ’—that is her text, and it is a relevant 
one when discussing Roman art of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s rapid and lively survey of 
modern art illustrates the divorce of public and artist in the 
modern world which Mrs. Strong deplores. Is it a necessary 
condition of industrial civilisation? Mr. Marvin deals opti- 
mistically with this problem in his epilogue. 


WORK OR MAINTENANCE? 


The Unemployed: Old Policies and New. By Ronarp C. 
Davison. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

What ought we to do about the unemployed? That is a 
question which every intelligent man is compelled to ask himself 
at the present time. That until we can remove the causes of 
unemployment, and get the unemployed back to normal work, 
there must be, for all who need it, some form of maintenance at 
the public cost, should go without saying, though the State is 
still none too ready at shouldering its obligations in this respect. 
But ought we, in maintaining those who are out of work, merely 
to dole out enough in money or allowances to keep them alive 
until the chance of normal work returns—if it ever does? Or 
should we aim rather at providing by emergency measures that 
work for reasonable pay or wages which the normal channels 
seem to be unable to afford ? 

This question vexes all of us; for while we are all ready to 
agree that idleness is demoralising and lowers productive effi- 
ciency, it is by no means easy to devise sound or practicable plans 
for the provision of work. Ordinary relief works have a long and 
far from encouraging history ; and the digging of holes one day in 
order to fill them up the next has passed into a proverb. <A good 
many people on this ground, after affirming the superiority of 
maintenance at work to maintenance in idleness, go on to conclude 
regretfully that little or nothing can be done, until the normal 
industrial demand for labour can be somehow restored. 

Mr. Davison does not quite accept this gospel of despair ; for, 
after recounting at length the case against relief works, and ex- 
pounding the merits of the policy of unemployment insurance, 
he proceeds to explain, in a further long chapter, why “ Mainten- 
ance is not enough.” But, on the whole, Mr. Davison does come 
down on the side of the pessimists. He wants more and better 
training schemes, on the lines of those now conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, designed to restore the efficiency of the 
unemployed, and fit them, where necessary, for new occupations. 
He endorses the merits of the policy of industrial transference, 
especially if it is worked in with a development of training. He 
urges the importance of better vocational selection, and greater 
care for juvenile employment, as means of checking the manufac- 
ture of ‘“‘ unemployabies.”” But he does appear to hold that past 
experience of “ relief works ” is enough to discredit any attempt 
by the State actually to provide emergency employment pending 
the restoration of normal industrial demand. 

Undoubtedly, in taking up this attitude, Mr. Davison has 
influential support behind him. The entire “ insurance ”’ school 
of thought, firmly entrenched in the Ministry of Labour, is with 
him; and ranged with it are the Treasury pundits, who object to 
the provision of work because it involves for the State a larger 
expenditure than mere maintenance in idleness. Moreover, the 
half-hearted attempts to get the Local Authorities to provide 
relief works by State aid have been no more successful since the 
War than they were under Mr. Joseph Chamberlain or under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. It is clear enough, on all 
accounts, that a mere repetition of these ill-considered experiments 
would do no good. But does it follow, because past experiments 
have failed, that no direct provision of work is possible? May 
they not have failed because they were badly administered, 
because even those who made them did so unwillingly and under 


pressure, and because they were never on right lines or on a suffi- 
cient scale? And may it not be that the situation which has now 
to be faced, involving unemployment in the heavy industries of 
quite a new kind, calls for different measures, including a rea] 
effort to provide employment rather than mere doles? It is 
obviously impossible to argue this question out within the dimen- 
sions of this review ; but Mr. Davison seems to accept too readily 
in this matter the argument from the past. 

In other respects his book is excellent. It embodies an admir- 
able survey of ways and methods of dealing with unemployment 
both before and since the war. And perhaps its most valuable 
feature is its attempt to analyse the composition of the mass of 
the unemployed, in order, by discovering of what distinct groups 
this mass consists, to devise suitable methods of dealing with each 
group. The emphasis which Mr. Davison lays on training and 
other restorative methods, and on improving the quality of 
adolescent employment, is of the greatest value. In short, if 
Mr. Davison has not solved the problem, he has at any rate con- 
tributed materially to the more careful analysis of it, and made 
many useful suggestions for its handling in detail. 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC BY AIR 


The Great Trans-Pacific Flight. By C. E. Kincsrorp-Smirn and 
C.T.P.U.tm. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

To every notable flight nowadays there is added a book or two, 
and the chance against the book being in the same class as the 
flight is enormous. The account, however, which its pilots have 
written of the flight of the Southern Cross from San Francisco 
to Brisbane, in three hops, via Hawaii and Fiji, which was in many 
ways the most remarkable long-distance air journey ever accom- 
plished, is the best piece of work which has yet appeared in this 
field. Any sort of book about such a flight would be readable; 
this book, beside being exciting, is well proportioned, really 
informative, and full of that combination of imaginative energy 
and hard sense which drove the authors first to extract their 
financial backing from a comically dubious business world, and 
then to plan the flight with such sensible thoroughness that they 
snatched a victory in the face of very formidable odds. 

These men, with a navigator and a wireless operator, flew out 
from the Golden Gate one Thursday morning intending to fulfil 
an engagement to dine in Sydney on Saturday week. They 
meant to show that it was possible to fly from America to Australia 
by schedule, making predetermined landfalls, without scrambling 
in to safety at any part of the route. They were beaten by one 
day, because at Suva they had to transport 1,300 gallons of petrol 
to an inaccessible beach which was the only possible taking-off 
ground within reach. In all essentials this magnificent adventure 
was coolly carried through to success. Yet the impression 
remains that it was a lucky success and that the authors are 
deluded in thinking that they have proved that an air service 
between America and Australia is possible in the near future. 
In a way, this was a very sensible flight. If the hazards were 
under-estimated, every precaution available to the modest finan- 
cial resources of the authors was taken. These men deserved 
to succeed, and the fact that they hit first Honolulu and then 
Suva represents a very remarkable feat in piloting, navigation and 
physical endurance. 

Yet one wonders whether more than one in ten flights as well 
planned and equipped as this would succeed without some of that 
scrambling in to safety which the authors so much deplore. They 
seem to have feared the middle stage most because it was the 
longest. But here they had a widespread archipelago as objec- 
tive, whereas in the first stage they were literally “‘ making a 
long shot for a dot on the map.”’ The passage to Honolulu was 
marked by exceptionally calm weather. If the squalls which 
caught them between Suva and Brisbane and drove them 100 
miles out of their course when they had the whole of the eastern 
wall of Australia to make, had happened on the way to Honolulu, 
there might have been a different tale to tell. They deliberately 
gambled in trusting to a land machine, an amphibian being too 
expensive. This was offset to some extent by their choice of 
what was probably the best aeroplane and certainly the best engine 
for the job : the Fokker monoplane with three Wright Whirlwind 
motors. In the matter of instruments nothing was left to chance; 


they got the best, and they learned how to use them and to trust 
them. In the event, neither aeroplane nor engine failed, and 
the navigation—a mixture of sextant reading, dead reckoning 
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_ AT AGE 66; LIVED TO 
| THE AGE OF 104 


Annuitants proverbially live longer. One reason 
is that the larger income obtained gives them com- 
forts and attentions that tend to lengthen life, and 
another reason is freedom from financial anxiety. 
One example is given above. A lady aged 66 
purchased a “Sun of Canada” Annuity in 1890 
and lived to enjoy it to the ripe old age of 104. It 
was only a small annuity, but 





SHE RECEIVED IN YEARLY PAYMENTS 

FROM THE COMPANY MORE THAN 

THREE TIMES THE PURCHASE PRICE 
OF THE ANNUITY 


It cost her £150 and the total amount she received was 
£458 12s. 11d. This is not an isolated case; among ‘‘Sun 
of Canada”’ annuitants who died last year was another 
centenarian and eight over the age of go. +s 
The “Sun of Canada” specialises in Annuities—Im- 
mediate, Deferred, Joint and Educational—and offers 
unequalled advantages. Better terms are given in cases 


of impaired health. Government supervised assets now 
exceed £100,000,000. 


Write, stating age and amount you could invest, to: 


J. F. Junkin, Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


























“Guinea Mascots” 


HE Makers of NORVIC, the ‘Shoe de Luxe, 
beg to announce the introduction of a range 
of exceptionally inexpensive shoes of sterling 
value and sound craftsmanship. | Made at the 
Norvic Shoe Co.’s Northampton Factory, the New 
‘GUINEA MASCOTS’ for MEN can be un- 
hesitatingly recommended for style, comfort and 
durability. We believe ‘Guinea Mascots’ tobe the 
best Branded Footwear at 21/- obtainable to- -day. 
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Write us for the name of the nearest Agent 
to you where you can see a selection of 
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A 
BACHELOR'S 
DEN 


The fellowing exquisite (quotation is taken 


e “My Lad 
Nicotine” by Sir J. M. Barrie. - ’ ° 


OON we are all in the old room again, 

Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
ene who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR ¥. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
ts the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2/5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. . 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5. 402.4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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and wireless direction-finding—was superb. 
machine, this is how it trained for the event : 
We were both in strict training, and occasionally tested ourselves 
out by driving a motor car for, say, twelve or fifteen hours, then 
flying three or four hours, then running for an hour or two, then 
flying some more, and then more motor-car driving, etc., for a total 
of thirty-five or forty hours on end. 
Unless “ etc.’”’ is unusually comprehensive, even that is a feeble 
prelude to what happened when the Pacific was crossed. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
Ashanti Law and Constitution. 


Oxford University Press. 25s. 


In his preface to this book, the last of a great trilogy, 
Capt. Rattray tells us that when he started his investigations 
into the complex social system of the Ashanti nation, it was 
his intention to begin with the law and constitution, but that 
as he proceeded he discovered that the legal and constitutional 
procedure of the Ashanti was so closely associated with their 
religion that only through a knowledge of the fundamental 
beliefs of the people could their law and constitution be satis- 
factorily explained. 

The implications of this discovery will be obvious when it is 
remembered that this comprehensive survey was undertaken to 
provide reliable information for the use of the Gold Coast 
Government when framing Jurisdiction Ordinances, drawing up 
schemes for the working of native tribunals, or making plans 
for Indirect Rule; and Capt. Rattray points out in his con- 
cluding arguments how difficult it is to preserve intact a nation’s 
superstructure of law, if the original religious and social sanctions 
of that law are destroyed. As he explained in the first volume 
of this trilogy, a misunderstanding of the nature of the ‘“‘ Golden 
Stool’? of Ashanti involved us in two costly “ little’’ wars, 
and so recently as 1921 would probably have caused a third 
had not “anthropology ” intervened. 

In the present volume Capt. Rattray deals particularly with 
the political and legal structure of the Ashanti Kingdom, and 
only incidentally with the social and religious foundations upon 
which it was based. His description is of peculiar vaiue for the 
light it throws on the way in which the primitive Ashanti 
families and exogamous clans coalesced into tribes, and how at 
last these tribes were united as a kingdom with the Chief of 
Kumasi as king. But although the families were associated as 
tribes, and then the tribes as a kingdom, the intimate structure 
of family and tribe was retained intact. The house-father ruled 
his family as before; the chief of the tribe, himself a house- 
father in his own house, ruled the tribe in accordance with the 
customary law and in consultation with his elders; and the 
king himself, again a house-father in his own house, governed 
the tribes through his subordinate chiefs. A feudal system of 
sorts—though with this difference, that house-father, chief and 
king were all so far subject to election that succession was not 
a matter of course, and that each ruled in consultation with 
the senior members of his family or tribe. 

The structure of this remarkable political system is such that 
no personal profit can attach to the great offices. The revenues 
received pass quickly into circulation again in payments to 
subordinates, and if king or chief or house-father appears 
wealthier than those he governs, it is because he is administering 
the communal estate. Private property exists, but office does 
not confer it; indeed, a chief who for any reason of misconduct 
is “‘ un-stooled ” leaves office worse off than if he had remained 
a private person. Land is sacred and communal, the property 
of the stool and inalienable; but ‘‘ the farm ”’’—the usufruct 
of the land—is the property of those who farm it—so long as 
they do farm it. A derelict farm returns automatically to the 
* stool.” Capt. Rattray points out, however, that although 
on the West Coast of Africa land may not be alienated to 
European exploiters, there is some danger that it may pass 
into a few native hands, and the people become labourers instead 
of “the peasant proprietors” they virtually are under their 
immemorial farm law. 

It is remarkable that so considerable and complicated a body 
of law as Capt. Rattray discloses should have come into being 
in an illiterate society, which memorises its legal principles in 
a vast collection of pithy proverbs and aphorisms. Needless to 


As for the human 


By Capt. R. S. Ratrray. 


say, we have here but touched upon a few of its main points. 
The book, which is in every way worthy of its predecessors, 
Ashanti and Religion and Art in Ashanti, is fuily illustrated. 


<a 


THE MODERN BEE-MASTER 


Practical Bee Breeding. By A. Girman. Putnam. 7s. 6d, 

** Quot homines, tot sententic ”’ is an aphorism that may well 
be applied to bee-masters. They will contradict each other upon 
all occasions, even while helping one another should need arise, 
It follows that when Mr. Gilman comes forward with certain new 
theories, and launches them with an assurance that they must be 
accepted forthwith, he is safe to arouse a certain amount of 
antagonism that a rather laboured style will do nothing to 
diminish. Yet he is a sound thinker, and the methods he advo. 
cates are practical and stimulating. His book may be divided 
into two parts; the first, and more important, showing how he 
breeds his queens, and the second setting out his considered views 
on the position of the bee-keeper to-day. 

He is of opinion that the queen bee’s value depends, not upon 
the quantity of food supplied to the larva, but upon the quality ; 
and he pays a tribute to the old British Black Bee, pointing out 
that it was eminently suited to the changeable climate of England, 
hardy, conservative in the use of its stores, given to wintering 
well, and producing first-class honey. That it should have been 
lost, or nearly lost, is a misfortune; the author is probably right 
in suggesting that there are no pure strains left to-day. At best, 
we find the Black crossed with the Carniolan, Caucasian, Dutch, 
Italian, or Cyprian. Mr. Gilman regards stamina as the most 
important quality in a bee; it is closely connected with longevity 
and the power of resisting disease, and he points out shrewdly 
that the performance of a hive does not depend upon the density 
of its population. He decides, at great length, that better results 
are obtained by raising queens from eggs than from larve, and 
that, if the larve must be used, it is better to use them young, 
These views will be challenged. His “two food” theory is 
another that will not be readily accepted, in spite of notorious 
disagreement between the leading investigators—Planta, Koehler, 
Schonfeld, and the rest. He is of opinion that many of the larva- 
raised queens are rejected and disposed of by the hive, without 
the bee-master’s knowledge. 


In a subtle study of the effects of environment, he points out 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE NEW BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By Dr. L. HADEN GUEST, M.C. This book visualizes the Over- 
seas Empire as it is to-day, and discusses its realities and its possi- 


bilities. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGH PRESSURE. 


By Col. LIONEL JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. “High Pressure,” we 
say it without hesitation, is one of the most interesting and at times 
exciting books it has been our pleasure to read. Lionel James was 
always a great story-teller. He has here excelled himself.—Cardiff 
Western Mail. With Maps. 12s. net. 


A REGISTER OF 
KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


| New Edition, 1797-1925. Compiled by JOHN J. WITHERS, 
MP. A short history of all men admitted to the college. The 
| information given consists of the parentage of each man, his school, 
his University career and subsequent history as far as it can be 
ascertained. 15s. net. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 
new novel STORM HOUSE. 


A vividly real and irresistibly human story told in Mrs. Norris's 
own inimitable way. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
BARONNE de FEUCHERES 


by LOUIS ANDRE 


Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The extraordinary career of the ‘Mysterious Baroness de 
Feuchéres ’’—alias Sophie Dawes, who became the mistress of the 
Duc de Bourbon, last of the historic line of Condé, who was found 
hanged in his chateau. Murder or suicide? Such is the problem 
fiercely debated by criminal and civil courts at the time and by 
writers ever since. Mr. Louis André produces new evidence which 
throws fresh and startling light on the grim drama. The illustrations 
are a unique feature, and the letter written by the Baroness’s brother 


on the day following the grim discovery isa new and most remarkable 
piece of evidence. 


Ready 2nd April. 


CURIOUS TRIALS 
AND CRIMINAL CASES 


(From Socrates to Scopes) 


by EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


Edward Hale Bierstadt has taken pains in the present collection to 
avoid the usual. The trials contained herein are, for the most part, 
not to be found in any other collection in print. They range from the 
trial in the London of Charles II, of that brilliant malefactor, Count 
Konigsmark, to the case of Mr. Scopes of Tennessee, who, like Socrates, 
was tried for teaching heretical doctrines to the youth of his time. 


Illustrated. 18]- net. Ready 2nd Ap l, 
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how the species of shrimps has been changed by alteration of the 
salinity of the water, and how the substitution of lithium for 
sodium in sea water will change the nature of the eggs of the sea 
urchin, and bring about the birth of monstrosities. 

The chapter on raising queens should draw considerable atten- 
tion to the question of nutrition, of which at present we know 
little. His description of queen-rearing could well have been 
simplified; and, writing of the control of mating, he avoids the 
obvious difficulty by pointing out that bee-keepers must co- 
operate. In a district where all apiarists studied the details of 
their work, this might be possible, but honey production cannot 
be controlled. In every district suitable for bee-keeping there 
will be many hives, and, in practice, we find it impossible to 
control the drones. They fly where they will, pursue any queen 
they see, and catch her if they can. Mr. Gilman shows how the 
supply of drones can be regulated by mechanical means, and how 
mating can be checked, but it is doubtful whether he will find any 
district in which the bee-keepers will unite to protect themselves 
in the fashion he advocates. They would have to accept his 
theories first. 

He explains a way of marking queens, and has much that is 
sound to say of the different systems of queen introduction—his 
own queen-cage being an ingenious enough contrivance. His 
insistence upon the importance of drones is timely, for every 
fertile queen constitutes, in reality, a pair of individuals, since 
she has an essential part of the drone within her. The drone’s 
position in the hive has been obscured by the queen, but he is in 
truth as royal as she. It is useless, then, to expect the best results 
from a carefully bred queen, if, when she goes on her nuptial flight, 
she is captured by a C 3 drone. 

For the ordinary bee-keeper, whose practice is old-fashioned, 
but whose results will bear comparison with those obtained by 
men who boast the latest appliances and have mastered modern 
theories, one of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Gilman’s 
book is the last, in which he points to the relation between super- 
fecundity and disease. In the early days of the writer’s experience 
as a bee-keeper, he prospered without any trouble at all. Careful 
wintering, correct feeding, proper cleaning of the hives in spring 
and a very little medicine sufficed; his bees produced as much as 
100 pounds of surplus to the hive in a good year. Then came the 
passing of the old English Black Bee, and the introduction of 
foreign strains, together with foul brood, Isle of Wight disease, 
and devastated apiaries. In America, which is par eacellence 
the country of honey production, brood diseases have spread; 
on the continent of Europe consumption is rife in the hives; in 
Australia, paralysis; when Mr. Gilman suggests that most of 
these troubles are due to breeding for super-production, his views 
are at least entitled to careful consideration. Since we sought 
to become wise, and to increase production beyond the normal 
limits, we have suffered, and there are still old men to be found 
in the countryside of England who will tell you that they kept bees 
for nearly half a century in straw skeps, took an abundance of 
honey and never sought to control swarming. 

Mr. Gilman has pointed out how bee-keeping may be extended, 
but he does not say anything about suitable and unsuitable areas. 
The greatest value of his book lies in its warning that if we 
attempt to excel, in the present limited state of our knowledge, we 
are likely to harvest more trouble than honey. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Prelude to Provence. By Mary T. G. Ricuanps. 


10s. 6d. 


Richards Press. 


Of writing many books about Provence there seems to be no end» 
but Mrs. Richards’s addition to their number has better justification 
than most. It is a well-planned work, beginning with an attempt to 
trace the various elements in its history which have formed the clearly 
marked individuality of Provence. The word is used in the sense of 
the triangle Aigues Mortes-Orange-Marseilles, and excludes the Riviera 
and its hinterland. This occupies the greater part of the book, which 
is primarily a historical introduction to Provence, seeking to justify 
and account for the fascination which has always attached to the 
name. The last chapter, however, combines a summary study of the 
towns of Provence with an introduction to their architectural riches. 
The author has concentrated upon an area which can be “ done” 
easily by rail or car in perhaps a month’s holiday. For those who are 
unfamiliar with the historical background of Provence—and there is 
perhaps no area of western Europe where some knowledge of that 
background is more necessary to its full enjoyment—the book may be 
recommended as an authoritative and easily readable ‘“‘ prelude.” 


Ae ame a 


The University Boat Race: Official Centenary History. 
by G. C. Drinkwater and T. R. B. Sanpers. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by His Honour Judge C. Gurpon. Cassell. 15s, 

Boat-racing at Oxford began about 1820 with trips down the river 
to an inn at Sandford, as the authors of this history point out, 

“On the way down, trials of speed would decide whose pocket the 

cost of the supper should lighten; on the way home, challenges to 

desperate encounters would be bolder, and so from Iffley Lock the 
first bumping races were begun.’”” At Cambridge there were no con. 
venient inns and no races. The first eight-oared boat was not launched 
on the Cam till 1826, and it was not until 1829 that the Cambridge 
oarsmen “ aspired to compete with Oxford.” The first University 
boat race was rowed at Henley, “ at a quarter-past seven on a perfect 

June evening,” when Oxford, after a false start, won by several 

lengths. The original Oxford boat still exists, and there is a photo- 

graph of it in this volume, showing clearly the solid construction, the 
fixed seats and rowlocks, which suggest picnic parties rather than 
racing. It measures 24 ft. deep, 4 ft. 4 ins. across, and weighs 972 Ibs, 

—three times the weight of this year’s boat. The boat race was not 

rowed in London till 1836, the course being from Westminster to 

Putney, a distance of about 5} miles, which took half an hour to 

cover with an average tide. The police apparently did not bother to 

regulate the river traffic, for often it was ‘‘a ticklish work for the 
coxswains to decide whether to go ahead or astern of a train of barges 
catering across the river.”” This was remedied in 1845, when the 
course from Putney to Mortlake was finally adopted. The Offcial 

Centenary History contains accounts of all the races, together with 

the names and weights of the crews, and there are chapters on famous 

coaches, old Blues, professional racing, and “the evolution of the 
racing eight.” Altogether, this is an adequate book, as informative 
as Wisden and a good deal more entertaining. 


Compiled 


Tryphena. By Epren Puruirotrs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Phillpotts is never so happy as when he writes of Devonshire 
and in his present story he is at his happiest. If the prologue, with 
its suicide of an unmarried mother after she has left her infant—a 
girl—in the care of a small boy, smacks of melodrama, the story itself, 
which picks up the girl’s life again when she is seventeen, is open to 
no such charge. Tryphena, whose origin has never been traced, has 
been brought up by a farmer and his wife, parents of the boy to whom 
she was handed, and is to all intents and purposes a daughter of the 
house. She is engaged to a young blacksmith when her father, the 
new lord of the manor, discovers her; and the rest of the story is 
concerned with his attempt to transplant her from the class in which 
he finds her to his own. ‘The drama is one of character, and is worked 
out with great skill to its just psychological conclusion. It may be 
questioned if Mr. Phillpotts has ever done better work. 











KINGS, CHURCHILLS AND 


STATESMEN 


A Foreigner’s View. By KNUT HAGBERG. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A series of biographical studies by a Swedish writer 
whose knowledge of England is remarkably acute. Those 
dealt with include Queen Victoria, Edward VII. and 
the ex-Kaiser—the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Winston Churchill—Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Baldwin and Lord Birkenhead. 


GOLD BUDDHA 
The Empress Tzu Hsi 


By the PRINCESS DER LING, author of ‘‘ Two Years 
in the Forbidden City,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The life story of the great Manchu Empress who is 
known to the world as Old Buddha—her quiet youth and 
girlhood, the Emperor’s sudden choice of her as secondary 
wife, her growing influence at Court till she became the 
dominant personality in China, her experiences during 
the Boxer rebellion and her death not many years ago. 


THE 
CHILD GROWS UP 


By EVELYN SHARP, 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of ‘‘ The London Child”’ again pursues the 
interesting career of the child of our elementary schools 
through years that are commonly termed difficult or 
even dangerous. She confines her observations to the 
boys and girls who go to work at the age of fourteen, 
and deals throughout with normal and not abnormal 
types. 
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so you can add to the 
“ Gunn ” Bookcase—section 
by section. You can never 
outrun the capacity of a 
“Gunn,” yet it is always 
complete, each new section 
fitting and matching exactly 
with the last. It is made 
to suit books of all sizes, 
and keeps them clean, or- 
derly and accessible. The 
“Gunn” harmonises with 
furniture in any wood and 
is adaptable to any space. 
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The Book of the Gunn 


Sectional Bookcase SECTIONAL 
Sent Free BOOKCASE 


If you are a booklover, send 
at once for this book. It 


shows and suggests an in- W. M. ANGUS & CO., LID., 
aaa ag of new ways 49c Paul Street, Finsbury, EC. 2. 
in which “Gunn” sections 


F Makers of the Famous Mollis 
can be built up as shapel 
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kinds and sizes of books. 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 


of Sports, Games and Pastimes. 


Editors : 
The EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G., Mr. ERIC PARKER. 


First Two Volumes. 


THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A HORSE 


A practical book on horsemanship. 


Lieut.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE, D.S.O. With 90 Illustrations. 
Buckram, 21s. net. Library Edition, Quarter Leather, 31s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, £5 5s. net. Limited to 375 copise 
(360 for sale). With signed Frontispiece in colour by Lionel Edwards. 


TROUT FISHING FROM ALL ANGLES 


A complete guide to modern methods. 


ERIC TAVERNER. With 250 Illustrations. Buckram, 21s. net. 
Library Edition, Quarter Leather, 31s. 6d. net. Edition de Lure, Full 
Leather, £5 5s. net. Limited to 375 copies (360 for sale). Containing 
a collection of actual examples of exquisitely tied flies. 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS 


A record of headhunting people emerging from a life of bloody customs. 
S. G. C. KNIBBS, F.R,G.S. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 
“In the direct tradition of the Kipling School.” —Nation, 


THE LAND OF THE LAMA 


A country of cheerful, happy-go-lucky people of hardy nature and 
curious customs. With Illustrations. s. net. 


DAVID MACDONALD. With an Introduction by Lord Ronaldshay. 


“One of the most authoritative books we possess about life in Tibet.” 
—Daily News. 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES, 
New Volumes, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 


SICILY ISABEL EMERSON. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Seeley, Service & C2, 


Founded 1795 

















NEW ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN KETTLE 





PRESIDENT KETTLE 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Price 7/6 net. 











Daily Telegraph: “* It is pleasant to welcome 
back Captain Kettle and to find that time has 
not staled his infinite variety.” 


Daily News; “* His numerous admirers will be 
immediately relieved to hear that his new 
responsibilities have not made him any the less 
attractively fierce.” 


Here He Is Again! 





A Master Story-Teller 


THE WHITE MAMALOI 


AND OTHER STORIES 














By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
Price 7/6 net. 
Sendey Referee: “ me is dificult to understand why Mr. Morley Roberts has so 
far been denied the first place among living English masters of the short story. 
THE WHITE MAMALOL itself challenges the masters in dramatic power, and of 


Whe Woont Slhek troees™ alone could have written the beautiful The Man 


Morning Post : “* Powerful story-telling.” 


The Times: ‘In it there is tension which increases from the first page, and a 
climax more than adequate to the reader's apprehensions.” 























Not for Mrs. Grundy Likely to be the Novel of the Season 
CAUGHT BY THE TIDE MAN’S LOVE 
This novel of garrison life in India is 
Tremendously inneesting from cover to | full of dramatic situations and lively 
cover. Price 7/6 net scenes. Price 7/6 net. 








A Remarkable Novel 


THE RETURN OF THE REBEL 


By J. G. SINCLAIR. 
Author of “ Love in Easingden,” etc. Price 7/6 net. 


SOME OPINIONS OF MR. rete «aay A WORK: 
“Ido most sincerely like and admire , your work."—H.G. WELLS. “Inthe 
true classic vein.” —Daily Chronicle. “At his best, he writes superbly.” ‘—Daily 


News. “It has greatness.""—Observer. “‘ A book straight from the heart.” 
Morning Post. 

















“ Everybody's Reading It” TWO NOVELS that are being 
widely r 


SHEEP’S SUN LOVE 
CLOTHING By HARRY MARTIN. 


A story of love, intrigue and mystery 
set in the gorgeous surroundings of a 












































Maharajah's palace. Price 7/6 net. 
By A. R. RAWLINSON. THE SPORT OF 
wine . CIRCUMSTANCES 
Sunday Referee: “* It will surprise me 
very much if Mr. Rawlinson fails to By M. ROBERTSON. 
score a success with ‘SHEEP'S | paily Sketch : * A novel of exceptional 
CLOTHING.’ It is an admirabl ‘Daily News: “Th re is 
story.” Price 7/6 net. hardly a line that is in. 
Price 7/6 net. 





A Joyous Book about Ulysses 


| PENELOPE’S MAN 


By JOHN ERSKINE. 
Author of “ The Private Life of Helen of Troy.” Price 7/6 net. 


Morning Post: “‘A delightful novel . . . each episode is recounted with a 
wealth of humour and a simplicity of, style that is admiral a +, not a dull 
oe in its = al Sunday Referee : “ A glorious book.” Nation : “ Delicious.” 
in bo ever. Here he is back again among his Greeks, and challenges 
‘HELEN ‘SF TROY" herself . . . I hate to be reminded that we did not grow 


Mr. Erskine ourselves.” 

















EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Publishers of Famous Books 
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Industrial Efficiency and Social Economy. By Nassau W. Senior. 
Arranged and edited by S. Leon Levy. King. 2 volumes. 32s. 


These two massive volumes are a very Albert Memorial of mis- 
directed energy. Nassau Senior, despite ‘* abstinence,” and the “ last 
hour,” was one of the most acute economic thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, and it has long been lamented that, apart from his short 
Political Economy, he left no systematic treatment of the subject 
behind him. He did, however, leave certain volumes of manuscript 
notes, prepared for his lectures at Oxford; and these passed into the 
possession of Mr. St. Loe Strachey. For a long time no use was made 
of them; and then Mr. Leon Levy turned up—from the United States, 
of course—and persuaded Mr. Strachey to let him have the use of 
them. These two volumes are the deplorable result. Instead of 
reprinting what Senior wrote as he wrote it, Mr. Levy has rearranged 
his matter out of all recognition, according to his own ideas of how 
Senior might have rearranged it for publication himself. Consequently, 
the reader is hustled from snippet A from one manuscript to snippet B 
from another and back again, until Senior’s thought is buried deep 
under his editor’s reconstruction. This rearrangement is an outrage. 
It is perhaps better to have Senior in this form than not at all. But 
what we want is Senior, and not Mr. Levy. Will someone now kindly 
publish Senior’s manuscripts as they are, and render Mr. Levy’s 
monstrosity obsolete ? 


Romulus, or the Future of the Child. By Roserr T. Lewis. 
Paul. To-day and To-morrow Series. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Lewis is very firmly convinced that parents in general are not 
fit to look after their children. They—or at least the mother—may 
do very well with a baby up to one or two years of age. But after 
that they make a shocking mess of the job, with their spoilings and 
their beatings and their abysmal ignorance of the “ mental hygiene ” 
of the child. And especially is this so, Mr. Lewis argues, with the 
“only ”’ children (of whom there are said to be two and a quarter 
millions in this country); for they are peculiarly liable to the complexes 
about which the “‘ new psychology ” has instructed us so fully and so 
fearsomely. Mr. Lewis exaggerates the mischief; but he has a good 
deal to say that is true and useful on the necessity of parents learning 
more about the right way of handling their children. What he really 
wants, however, is Nursery Schools. For these he pleads eloquently, 
not merely for the infants of the poor, but of all classes. The nursery 
school, he declares, “is as essential to the mental slums of Golders 
Green as to the more material slums of Deptford.” Golders Greenites 
will perhaps demur to that suggestion; but, if they do, they may 
take comfort from the fact that there are at present but a score or two 
of nursery schools in the whole country, and that their number is 
increasing only very slowly. Of course, the rate of progress ought to 
be speeded up; for nursery schools, as pioneers like Miss Margaret 
Macmillan and officials with vision like Sir George Newman have shown, 
are not mere luxuries; they are an urgent need. We hope that 
Mr. Lewis’s ingenious little book will help to stir up public opinion. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
ANDREW. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


Few people will take the trouble to learn Middle English in order to 
read Chaucer, though they may learn Spanish to read Cervantes. The 
Canterbury Tales, in fact, can easily be read with the aid of a glossary, 
and there does not seem to be sufficient richness in the other litera- 
ture of the period to reward a study of the language. Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight is the best of the English fourteenth-century romances, 
apart from Chaucer’s, but it is impossible to read without some know- 
ledge of the North-Western dialect in which it is written. Mr. Andrew 
has attempted, not so much a translation, as a transliteration, for he 
keeps the alliterative metre and many of the original words and 
phrases. The narrative runs easily enough, but the descriptions, 
particularly of dress and armour, are clogged with words which he has 
to explain in footnotes : 

The pendants of his poitrel and the proud crupper, 
The molains, the metal, aumailed were of green .. . 

But it is difficult to see how this could have been avoided, if the 
spirit and rhythm of the original were to be kept at all. The result, 
of course, is rather hybrid (as all these modernisations are bound to 
be), but Mr. Andrew does succeed in giving a very fair imitation of this 
buoyant and vigorous poem. His introduction might, we think, have 
been a little fuller. There was no need at all for him to outline the story 
in prose. Instead, he might have written more about the other 
romances in which Gawain appears, and their place in Arthurian 
legend. Some sort of bibliography ought also to have been included. 


The Heroic Deeds of Gargantua and Pantagruel. By Frangois 
RaBELAIS, 2 volumes. Shorter Novels, Vol. I., Elizabethan and 
Jacobean. The Rights of Woman, by Mary WoLLSTONECRAFT, and 
On the Subjection of Women, by Joun Sruarr M111, in one 
volume. A Letter from Sydney, and other Writings. By Epwarp 
GrpBpon WAKEFIELD. Dent. Everyman’s Library. 2s. each. 

Here are five new volumes of Everyman: and they fully maintain 
the reputation of the series. Rabelais is given, of course, in the 

Urquhart-Motteux version, from the second edition of the original, 

and has an excellent introduction by Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 

The Shorter Novels, introduced by George Saintsbury, include Thomas 

Delaney’s famous Jack of Newbury and Thomas of Reading, Robert 

Greene’s The Guide of Fancie, and Thomas Nashe’s The Unfortunate 

Traveller, often acclaimed as the first English novel. Nothing from 

Lodge; and Euphues was obviously too long for inclusion—but, apart 

from the omission of Lodge, an excellently representative selection. 

Mr. G. E. G. Catlin introduces the two tracts on women, of which 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s is none too often reprinted. We could have 

wished for her Rights of Man as well. Finally, we have a much-needed 

reprint of some of Wakefield’s writings on colonisation. This is alto- 
gether an excellent new instalment of an admirable series. 


Kegan 


A modern version by S. O. 


Industrial Psychology. Edited by Cuares S. Myers, M.D., Sc.D,, 
F.R.S. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Not only has the science of Industrial Psychology established its 
claim to be of immense practical value ; it is rapidly becoming a subject 
which the ‘‘ man-in-the-street”’ or the ‘“‘ general reader” wants to 
know more about. The Home University Library has done well 
therefore to publish this volume. Its dozen chapters deal in a manner 
understanded of the people with a number of different, but of course 
related, aspects of the subject—such as work and rest, environmental 
problems, the measurement of intelligence, vocational selection and 
guidance, industrial accidents, and so on. They are all written by 
experts, with one exception members of the staff of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. The exception is Dr. James Drever, 
who contributes an admirable essay on ‘‘ The Human Factor in Indus. 
trial Relations.” And the editor himself, the Director of the Institute, 
stimulates the reader’s interest with an introduction whose only fault 
is its brevity. 

Adventures in the Revolution and under the Consulate. By Moreau 
DE Jonnfs. Edited by the Hon. Sir JoHNn Fortescue, 
Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

For his latest addition to the series of ‘‘ Soldiers’ Tales,”’ which he 
is editing, Sir John Fortescue has returned to France. And again 
he gives us the memoirs (translated by Mr. Cyril Hammond) of a 
very remarkable adventurer. Young de Jonnés joined the Republican 
Army while still in his teens, and died, aged ninety-two, within a 
few weeks of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870! 
That alone was an achievement. Yet Sir John Fortescue is probably 
right when he says that de Jonnés was never cut out for a soldier, 
It is certain that he achieved more distinction in later life as a 
geographer and statistician than he ever did in the army. _ It is 
equally certain that as an autobiographer he shows a most unscientific 
determination to magnify his own exploits, even at the expense of 
truth. It is indeed a relief to be able to discount some of the fantastic 
horrors which he relates in his description of the rebellion in Ireland, 
where he served with the French force under Humbert. On the 
other hand, his accounts of the Battle of the First of June, and of the, 
rebellion at the Nore—which he attended as an agent provocateur, 
and narrowly escaped hanging—are of very real value. And at his 
worst he is always a lively narrator and a keen observer. 


About Motoring 
ESSEX CARS 


ONE of the cheaper American cars has a more affectionate 
N public in this country than the Essex, though it earned 
its original friendships in ways which were artless and 
quite unplanned. At its debut it posed as the only American 
car with a high performance, and sold because it was the only 
cheap car capable of 60 m.p.h. In the course of time many rivals 
at a similar price climbed up to this speed capacity, whereupon 
the Essex cut its price, assumed a “ coach” body, and adopted 
a fresh pose as one of the cheapest closed cars on the market. 
Since those days the price has been raised some £70, and to- 
day its appeal to purchasers is that it is remarkable value for 
anybody who wants a durable closed car with a decent per- 
formance. In a catalogue or on the dais of a showroom it does 
not differ appreciably from half a hundred other American sixes, 
but it enjoys a very special popularity, because it has been selling 
in these islands for many years, and has always conducted itself 
with ability and discretion. To prove this statement I will 
adduce the experience of a couple of users, whom I have known 
for many years. 
* * * 

One of them is a country doctor, with a large practice and 
several public appointments scattered over many square miles 
of very rough roads. When he was demobilised and bought 
the practice, he used a light 10-h.p. car, because he thought it 
would be cheaper to run than any possible alternative. On an 
annual mileage of 17,000 he found the small car a doubtful 
blessing. It was reliable and cheap to run for perhaps 10,000 
miles, though it shook him about terribly, and could not boast 
much protection from the weather. After 10,000 miles it was 
ripe for a factory overhaul, but he could never spare it, having 
no reserve car; it used to fracture important components; and 
the hire of a trade car was added to the cost of repair. So he 
ultimately tried an Essex, and fell in love with it immediately, 
because its cosy body and long springs introduced him to new 
comforts in his rough work. At the end of the first year (17,000 
miles) the car had given no trouble; so he kept it. At the end 
of the second year (34,000 miles) its record was still virgin, but 
its appearance had become shabby. So he traded it off for 
another; and at the end of a second 34,000 miles he traded 
No. 2 off for No. 3. The other user was the son of a greengrocer, 
and greengrocery had no charms for him. So when the green- 
grocer died, he spent his share of the paternal fortune in founding 
a garage and hire business. At that date the Essex coach was 


temporarily obtainable at the ridiculously low figure of £225 ; 
so he bought a couple for the hire business. 


He now has eleven 
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The rush 
and tear of 
crowded cities 


“Men are the sport of circumstance,” said Byron. 
The steam engine, that disturbed our great-grand- 
parents, gives way to electric trains, and to aeroplanes. 
This hectic speeding of all our operations is reflected 
in a generation which turns to jazz for solace. One of 
the penalties of industrial progress is overburdened 
nerves. We feel jumpy and irritable, and we are 
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easily tired. Years ago doctors found that changing 
conditions were making nervous disorders the most 
common of all adult complaints, and the tonic they 
prescribed then is still the soundest—Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” If you are 
feeling strained and tired, this excellent tonic will 
give you a new reserve of energy. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


“FELLOWS :: 











The authoritative Medical Review 
“The Practitioner’ says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.” 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 














The Famous 
Pre-War Brand 


revived 





PIPE TOBACCO 


is now packed in in airtight tins of 
2 O02, 2)- 4 o1, /- * 








THEATRE 





Court. Evgs. 8.3 Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. 


THE RUMOUR,” by C. K, Munro. 


Sloane 5137. 











A timely and invaluable book 


Trade Union 
Documents 


Edited by W. Milne- Bailey 


“‘Perhaps the most useful book on British Trade 
Unionism since Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History and 
Industrial Democracy.”” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“Quite invaluable to the student, and to anyone 
who wants really to understand how the Trade Union 
Movement works.” NEW LEADER. 8s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 























WHAT IS EUGENICS ? 


By MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN 


N this “very admirable’’ and “authoritative little 

book” (Eugenics Review, Jan. 29) will be found a 
brief statement of the aims of moderate Eugenic reformers, 
of which no intelligent person should, at all events, be 


ignorant. 





To Order, of all Booksellers ; or direct from Publishers, WATTS & CO., 
Johason’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 96 pp,; paper cover, 7dy 
by post &d. ; clothette, 1s., by post Is. 1}d. 
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of them; and nothing will tempt him to try any other make. This 
is the sort of foundation on which Essex sales in Great Britain 
are built. 

* * * 

Sundry detail changes are discernible in the new model which 
has just been introduced, but the main outlines are the same. On 
top gear an honest 60 m.p.h. is procurable, and a good deal of real 
climbing can be done without changing the gears. Second gear, 
more Americano, is intended forsolid work rather than for stunting ; 
36 m.p.h. is available on this gear, but the engine is not smooth 
enough to justify such high revolutions, and the car should be well 
curbed on this gear. The changes are all easy. The brakes are 
much more positive than they used to be, but are still less easy 
to adjust than a typical British set; they are, however, quite 
adequate in use. The welded steel coachwork is quite pleasant 
in appearance, and comfortably seated. The body finishes are of 
the most durable type—cellulose and chromium ; but do not carry 
the kind of gloss which would satisfy a feudal Victorian coach- 
man. The great merit of the bodywork is that after two years’ 
running it remains as silent as when it was new. The suspension 
is well above the standard which satisfies most British designers 
of cheap cars, and is even better than that of some of our more 
expensive cars. If the British motor indsutry has one crying 
need, it is that it should grasp how vital suspension is to most 
private owners, and how commonly our own cars are inferior in 
this respect to those of nations which are not spoilt by possessing 
a first-class road system. The Essex springs cushion all ordinary 
bumps with real efficiency; and the car is equally comfortable 
whether it has one person aboard or five ; this is not a very common 
merit in the cheaper classes. Its general road manners are 
American rather than European. It is seen at its best on roads 
which enable it to keep striding along at 35-45 miles an hour, 
and does not give any marked impression of life and vivacity 
amidst the vicissitudes of the Portsmouth Road on a Saturday 
afternoon. This faint sensation of sluggishness is wholly ascrib- 
able to the fact that it has only three speeds. On its top gear 
of 5°6 to 1, it can actually accelerate from ten to thirty miles 
and hour fractionally faster than that super-twenty, the small 
Rolls-Royce, though the latter is geared rather higher (5 to 1). 
Of course, in practice, the 20-h.p. Rolls is much the livelier car, 
because it has a high third gear, on which devastating leaps are 
possible for a nimble gearchanger. 

* * * 

Like most American cars, the Essex bristles with all sorts of 
cunning little gadgets. British makers must blush when they 
see these imported cars with the ‘** dimmer” where it ought to 
be—on the centre of the steering wheel. In the road where I 
live, there are three large British cars much more costly than 
the Essex. Two of them were delivered devoid of anti-dazzle 
mechanism; the third has rather an uncouth dimming lever 
mounted on the dash, where it is awkward to come at. Another 
valuable gadget is a dual gauge which informs the owner at sight 
of his oil and petrol supplies. Altogether, a very cheap and useful 
car, which has built up a good British market by sheer honesty 
and good service. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


. i. General Electric Company has acted wisely in with- 
drawing at the last moment its proposed issue of shares 
to British citizens only. The American interests con- 

cerned have acted in a very reasonable manner, but appear to be 

somewhat exacerbated at the rather fluid nature of the proposals 
for a conference. It is not so much the American opposition, 
as rather the fact that the company’s scheme found practically 
no support in London financial circles that caused its cancella- 
tion. The City is sympathetic enough to the idea that these 
large undertakings should remain British, but it also knows on 
which side its bread is buttered, and if the American financial 
interests were to lose confidence in their British investments this 
country would lose a great deal more than it would gain in the 
process. The issuing house, the British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, and the General Electric Company, are behaving 
decently in the matter of underwriters, by offering to refund 
any expenses to which the latter have been put, and underwriters 
of this issue will have a moral claim to the underwriting of the 
issue which will be ultimately made. The rise in copper continues, 
and to the layman appears to have gone beyond the laws of 
decency. It is certainly handicapping manufacturers in this 
country and Europe, but the American association appears to 
be able to do what it likes. The reply of the three big petrol 
distributing companies in this country to the Government’s 
inquiry reminds me of the lady in a country town who one day 
asked her grocer how it was if, as he alleged, he sold so many 
articles at a loss, he managed to make any profit at all. Where- 


upon he replied : ‘“* We make it, madam, on the paper and string.” 
On the surface, oil companies appear to have made out a good 





case, but wise people are buying their shares, and I would 
recommend following their example, particularly Anglo-American 
at 71s. 3d. and Shells at 97s. 3d. 

* * * 


In April last I protested vigorously in these notes against the 
proposal of Leyland Motors that, in the face of net profits sufficient 
to cover the dividend on their First Preference shares twenty 
times, holders of the latter should renounce the seven years’ 
dividend arrears in exchange for an increase in the dividend rate 
the same suggestion being made to the holders of the 7} per cent. 
Preference. The position was that, although good profits were 
being earned, it was necessary to clear off a deficit on profit and 
loss account of £284,625. As was pointed out here, the whole 
idea of a preference share is that as compensation for forgoing 
a participation in profits beyond a fixed rate, the holder shall 
enjoy certain advantages in the event of adversity, and this 
modern tendency of expecting holders of Preference shares to 
suffer when times are bad, in order that the Ordinary shares shall 
receive dividends, is to be strongly condemned. In view of the 
opposition, the company withdrew its proposals, and this year 
comes out with a magnificent report showing a net profit of 
£405,998, out of which the eight years’ accumulated arrears of 
dividend on the First Preference are being paid. At the meeting 
the chairman stated that it was hoped later on in the year to be 
able to pay some arrears on the 7} per cent. Preference; and the 
Ordinary Shares, which a year ago stood at 24s. 6d. and a 
fortnight ago at 36s. 9d., are now 50s. 

* * * 

In Lord D’Abernon’s recently published book he quotes Lord 
Cunliffe as stating that it was a fortunate thing for England 
that at the time of the Great War crisis two people were in charge 
of English finances who knew nothing about finance, viz., 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Cunliffe himself. Coming across 
this reminds me of a story they are fond of telling in the Canadian 
business men’s clubs to the effect that, during the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George heard somebody remarking that while England’s credit 
was on a 4 per cent. basis, that of Germany was on a 5 per cent. 
basis. ‘* Indeed,” Mr. Lloyd George is said to have exclaimed; 
‘** well, I promise you [ll bring ours up to a 6 per cent. basis.” 
And he did. The story may be apocryphal, but it was believed 
by all the people I met who had had the privilege of discussing 
financial matters with the ex-Premier. A. Emi Davies. 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
PAID SINCE INCEPTION 


A safe investment for your savings 





No longer need the small investor 
expose his capital to the risk of 
loss or depreciation. By invest- 
ing his money in the First, Second 
and Third Co-Operative Invest- 
ment ‘Trusts he 
can obtain a first 


An ordinary share costs 2/- with an 
entrance fee of 3d. These shares 
have paid 7% per annum since in- 
ception. You may apply for not 
less than 10 shares and your hold- 


IST 2ND & 35RD ing may not ex- 


class yield combin- 
ed with absolute 
security. The 
funds of the Trusts 


Cre 





one Trust. 
the first step to- 
wards sound in- 
vestment — post 


are distributedover 
no less than 700 
investments in 37 
different countries, 
thus obtaining 
the maximum re- 
sults with maxi- 
mum safety. 


ceed £200 in any 
alll » 


INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


rman: 
Alderman A. Emil Davies,L.C.C. 
Capital exceeds by - board of 
42,750,000 financial experts. 


“The Big Company for the Small Man” 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Please send complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, 
including new booklet, 
“700 Investments in One.” 





the enquiry form 
below. Every in- 
vestment of the 
Trusts is con- 
stantly and 
carefully watched 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 











ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocrers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2$ gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLe. 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ONGSHAW-—-THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 


on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,” London, N.W. 11. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, 
aspect. 








I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—lIllustrated Prospectus from Mrs.WYNNE. 





ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation, Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





Half-Crown Lunch at any Trust House and 
other charges to match. Get this Catalogue of 
150 Hotels and Inns with fixed and moderate 


tariffs, post free, from Trust Houses Ltd., Short’s 
Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 
CARBOROUGH. 





Ideal holidays on Social lines at High Cliff Guest 
House. Special Easter programme. Syllabus from Dept. N.S. 


UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. 


Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. Humane diet. 
Director, 151, Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 


USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 
— Spring specially beautiful—Miss ANprew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
tubal. 





Large 
Apply, 








|S geo Florence, Naples District, {23 5s., 2nd class travel, fortnight, 


vacancies Easter party. S. NATHAN, 35 Cowley Mansions, S.W. 9. 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 


ONFERENCES, HOLIDAY SCHOOLS. Fine building, ideally 
situated, Cotswold country. Can accommodate 60 to 80 members. July to 


September. —Apply Box 492, Tut New STaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2 














ELSIZE Park (near Tube). Pleasant unfurnished rooms, vacant 
March 25th, 14/- (top floor), 21/-, 25/-. Use bath, garden, orca —Box 493, THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


By rey, 400 feet : eight-roomed furnished cottage, large garden. 
Long let, 30s. per week.—Write Kemmis, 35 Finlay Street, S.W. 6 








C.1. Furnished bed-sitting room, sunny, 


very quiet. El., 
"phone, 18s. 6d. incl. : 


15 Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 hsneadlibaten —Write OsBorNEs, nn-cngreren, 27 Eastcastle St., Londen, WE. 


gas, 








Rw SHETLAND PU PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of aya Woeollies, hand- knitted personally for re by expert knitters, plain or 

soft, light, elastic native wools. 

Send postcard for illustrated 





in the famous “‘ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the rea 
At Shetland prices, ~ a“ THAN SHOP PRICES! 
booklet to: S.T.73, Wa D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


‘i OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 
Made from — Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A sinooth, 


Sweet smoke. d. per 100, tage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 
738. per -_ POST FRE Send somlbteuns to manufacturers, 


J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W.1. 


ELOvTIon. ——Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
his Private Lessons in Public Spea Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. 'ROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
ce production, Breathing, Reciting.—4er Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Cesil). 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
om Stating shades desired.— James STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















For English Books, 
new and old. 


Out-of-print h 
for. Good Ba gle cs f 
Catal 


Ogues frequently issued. 
ee 


W. HEFF z R & SONS, 
Booksellers : Tel. 862 


For Foreign Books & Journals. 
We specialise in the supply of 
complete sets and current sub- 
scriptions of Foreign Periodicals. 
Catalogue 324. Books from the 
Edmund Gosse Library. 


LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 
3 Cables « Heffer, Cambridge. 

















There are millions of people 


who would never have heard the saving and uplifting message of 
Jesus Christ apart from the widespread work of the 


London 


Missionary | 
Society 


in India, China, Africa, Madagascar, Poly- 
nesia and Papua. 


All friends of world progress are asked to consider the invaluable 
service rendered to mankind by Christian missionaries, and are 


— to help the workers of this Society in a time of special 
need. 


The financial year of the L.M.S. closes on 
March 3ist. 


Gifts will help the present-day successors of Morrison, Moffat, 
Livingstone, Gilmour, Chalmers and many other pioneers to carry 
forward a great work for God. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 


<r Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, London, 


Legacies greatly help the Society, and bequests of all kinds may 
be made to ‘‘ The London Missionary Society.” 

















TO AUTHORS 


Authors are invited to submit manuscripts suitable for publication in book 
form. All MSS. sent will receive prompt and careful consideration, ‘‘ T. P.’s 
Weekly ”’ says: ‘‘ As a publisher in the wider field of London, I notice that 
Mr. Roberts still gives a personal and graceful form to the books he is producing.” 


GEORGE ROBERTS, 


Great Russell Street, London, 


RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


we need 1,000,000! 5 /- 
contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.’ 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Scoretary. 


24-25 








W.c. 1 

















o/- 


Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read. London, W.C. 2. 














THE NEW STATESMAN 


Postal Subscription Rates. 


One Year post free ... on wes ee «=: 308. Od. 
Six Months ” > eee eee eee eee 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, _ 55 os ‘i pa sas 7s. 6d. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


TRAINING CENTRES 





"THE Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings invite applications for the post of Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Wales. 

Candidates must possess knowledge and practical experience in 
archeological matters, particularly as they affect Ancient Monuments 
and Historic Buildings in Wales. 

Salary {200-{15-£400-{20-{600 per annum, plus bonus (at present 
equivalent to {299-£776), although an initial salary up to £300 per 
annum, plus bonus (£423 in all), may be given toa candidate with wide 
experience. Age 23-35. 

Application to be made in writing not later than 21st April, ona 
form to be obtained from the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
H.M. Office of Works, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Imperial 
Economic Relations tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salary {1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on 30th April, 1929, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Delegacy invite applications for the post of Head of the Art 
Depariment. The salary will be in accordance with class II. of the 
London County Council Scale (1925), viz., £580, rising by annual 
increments of {25 to a maximum of £725. The commencing salary 
will depend upon experience in posts of a similar character. The 
duties of the post will not preclude the successful candidate from 
undertaking creative work, and the Delegacy would be prepared to 
consider applications from candidates who do not wish to give full 
time (10 sessions a week). In the event of the appointment being for 
less than full time the salary would be adjusted proportionately. 

Applications must be sent, not later than April 15th, to the Warden, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 14, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DIRECTORSHIP OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 


The Council of the University invites applications for the position 
of Director of Extra-Mural Studies. 

The person appointed will be a full-time officer of the University 
and will be required to act as Secretary of Extra-Mural Studies as 
well as Joint Secretary of the Joint Committee of the University and 
the W.E.A. 

The stipend offered is £500 per year. 
commence on September Ist, 1929. 

Twelve copies of applications, which may be accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to reach him not later than April 27th, 1929. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. BurToN, 
Birmingham. Secretary. 
March, 1929. 

















The stipend and duties will 





AGENCY 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CicELty C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.— Mrs. Siater, § High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8a8v. 








UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and proraptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
EADERS of ‘THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 


the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 

wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 
Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


[ranslations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


. I ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Ledford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 

Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum — 

For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. J 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1)— 
University Coursts 1N Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 


: Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 

members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 
and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staf, 
Principal: Berta S. HumMPHREY. 


THE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX. 


Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
_ Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 


— SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Overy Symes, Esg., m.p. 
, Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation {or 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 











Bristol. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Eutire 

: charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mi.prep STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 13 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurbythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficieut Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cautab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal 4 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 

















> 





’ ~ ’ + 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, te encourage sel!- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The = will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


THE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 


Principal: Miss D. Setsy, B.Sc., King’s College, and Maltman’s Green. ; 

School of Domestic Science run on modern lines. Music, Art, Languages, Gardening, 
Poultry-keeping, Golf, Riding, Tennis. Delightful house in old-world grounds near 
London. Study bedrooms. Fees {180 a year or £65 a single term. 








thoroughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages 10-18 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
Great Feccourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, March 24th, at 6.30: “Religion and the Intellect.” Speaker, 
Francis E. Pollard, M.A. 


ONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. The ARNOLD HILLS 

Memorial Lecture for 1929 will be delivered by RENNIE SMITH, Esq., M.P., in ie 

Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, on Tuesday, 

March 26th, 1929, at 6.45 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ Vegetarianism: Some Social and Economic 

Factors.” Chairman: S. A. Hurren, Esq., M.C., F.C.S. (Hon. Treasurer of the Society), 
Admission Free. 











ART GALLERIES 





Se INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
W.1. Recent Paintings and Drawings by Odette des Garets. 
March 28th, 10-5. Sats. 10-1. ae 
HENRY LAMB EXHIBITION, and drawings by old and 
modern masters. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


Exhibition open till 


10—6. 
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A Gallery of Cartoons 
by 


LOT! 


SNe small reproductions which appear round this page, being 

reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 
Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each additional picture, 3d. 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d. 


LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW  13Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

2 Mr. RAMSAY 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr.Winston CHURCHILL 
MACDONALD 9 Mr.ST. LOESTRACHEY 15Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 10SIR AUSTEN 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 

4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 17 THE LORD CHIEF 

5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 

6SIRW.JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 18Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 2 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LonDoN, W.C.2 
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A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 


BY giving employment to men out of work for years, courage 
and initiative are restored, the burden of despair is lifted. 


In the Mining Areas there are thousands of ‘‘surplus’’ workers 
who must wait for transfer, and thousands more who cannot 
leave. Productive work must be found for these. A beginning 
is being made. 


Work for Youths. Voluntarily organised in teams, they 
serve the communities in which they live. Just now in 
Wales they are making playgrounds for the children. 


Work for Young Men. Many are without ‘‘relief’’ or 
‘“doles.’’ Work—sanitation, etc., may be found by local 
authorities ; we find maintenance. Or there is training 
for other occupations. Or there is road work—really 
urgent—for which no Government grants can be obtained. 


Work for Older Men. Allotments are being re-started 
or opened up. Land, fencing, seed, tools are obtained. 
This Spring 80,000 miners are once more working on 
their allotments with enthusiasm. 


WE WANT TO GET THE WHEELS 
OF NORMAL LIFE GOING AGAIN 


THE NEED IS PRESSING— 
THE RESULTS ARE PERMANENT 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) COALFIELDS DISTRESS COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. FRY.) 
ROOM N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


Clothing from the North of England should be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 
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